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“Consistently better experience, based on 
cost-per-inquiry and inquiry quality,” 


says eS Bb MiLeore 


General Sales Manager of 


Operadio Manufacturing Co. 
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ey CH BURCHASING advertising schedule in The Rotarian not only 
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FLEXIFONE BUSINESS CONTROL! “We have been using several business-executive 
ordinated action and immediate em rue magazines besides The Rotarian, but we have con- 
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DISTRIBUTION! Booed ce hp A Our satisfaction with The Rotarian is evidenced 
into 


month. not only by our use of it for the past four years but 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT FROM ROTARIAN READERS. 


San Jacinto Tops Washington 
Points Out BILLY GrRIGGs 
Ripley, 
In Washington — City 

[THE Rotarian for March] you state that 
Washington Monument 

taliest 
The San Jacinto Monument 

Houston, Texas, is 570 feet high. 


Tennessee 


Incomparable 


rising 555 


is the “world’s 


piece of 


Reader Grigas knou 
1 


s his mon- 
Sa Jacinto wins by 15 feet 


18th Century Club in France 
Notes Récis BRuUN 
bile-Transportation Executive 
y. Rotary Club 
France 
! vith interest the article by 
Lawrence B. Biebel entitled 
e Rotary [THe 
ry]. The 


zanized in 


Long be- 
Febru- 
author treats of men’s clubs 
Isth Century England 

e also, in the same era, like 


ROTARIAN for 


with varied aims and ob- 
famous in 

of France, organized in 1703 
ignon “L’Ordre de la 
le l'Etroite Observance,” grew 
throughout the nations of Eu- 
h produce wine. The 


lub odd and very 
named 
aim of 


means of drink, in- 
e friendship and 


was “by 
mutual as- 
advancement of universal 
ling and goodwill The ob- 
same as that of Rotary but 
attainment were different 


An Idea Put to Work 
Reports J. W. BRADFIELD, Rota? 
Truck-Body 
Ohio 
symposium-of-the-month for 
Should We Fine Citizens 


Vanufacture) 
Galion. 
In the 

November 


ewe 


e 


wre! 


\ S erenlllg 
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A bell helps to awaken Galion voters. 
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Who Don't Vote?, contributors 
considered various alternatives to the 
“fine method” of arousing voters to the 
exercise of their franchise. We Rotar- 
ians of Galion used a still different meth- 
od in the last November election 
Under the fine direction of Rotarian 
Walter Hessenauner we had two large 
signs made and mounted them with a 
large dinner bell on the back of a pick- 
up truck. Then the truck was driven 
all over our city, the ringing bell at- 
tracting attention of the citizenry—I'm 
the bell ringer in the accompanying 
photo [see cut]. We think we made our 
townsmen aware that election day Is an 
important event in their lives 


some 


A Problem in Vocational Service 
Believes JoHnN W. Goocn, Rotarian 
Steel-Window Manufacturer 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

The question posed in the symposium- 
of-the-month for April, You Are the Cor- 
poration President: What Would You 

Do?, is essentially a problem in Voca- 

tional Service, and if I did not feel com- 

petent to deal with the situation satis- 
factorily myself, I would call in a small 
group of my Rotary friends who had no 
interest in my business and whose judg- 
ment and discretion I could trust and 
ask for their help and advice 

The classification Rotary 
makes a group of Club members emi- 
nently suitable for such a discussion, 
for as leaders of businesses or 
sions with experience and knowledge of 

a wide cross-section of the business com- 

munity, and with a friendly interest in 

my problem, they could be counted on 
for the best advice available 

During my long years in Rotary I 
have seen this procedure used on sev- 
eral occasions with great benefit to the 

Rotarian asking help, even though the 

situations were not exactly parallel to 

the one cited. Surely this is Vocational 

Service in action. 


system of 


profes- 


Try to Save Company 

View of B. H. Karansia, Rotarian 

Silk-Goods Distributor 

Bombay, India 

What would I do in a case such as set 
forth in the symposium question in THE 
Rotarian for April? If I should find 
that a situation has developed which 
would destroy the business of a com- 
pany, I would not tell my friend so he 
would be free to sell out his shares, be- 
cause that would precipitate the ruin of 
the company and would thus prove det- 
rimental to the interests of the other 
shareholders. I would try to save the 
company by all means at my command, 
but if it could not be done, I would 


Sam Snead, golf's lead- 
ing money winner anda 
member of the famous 
Wilson Advisory Staff, 
says: “Play Wilson and 
you play the finest.” Slam- 
min’ Sam plays Wilson 
golf clubs and balls ex- 
clusively. 


PLAY THE WINNING 
COMBINATION! 


For that winning edge, there’s 
one outstanding combination— 
Wilson Strata-Bloc wood clubs, 
Wilson Precision-Built irons, 
and Wilson Top Notch or K-28 
golf balls. There’s no better 
proof of the plus performance 
of Wilson equipment than the 
fact that more major golf tourna- 
ments were won with Wilson clubs 
and balls in 1950 than with all 
other makes combined. 
WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO 

Branch offices in New York, San Francisco 


and 26 other principal cities 
A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 


IT'S 


NT 
TODAY IN sPORTS EQUIPME 





There are 163 Rotary Clubs in France 


S FRENCH GOVERNMENT 
oe TOURIST OFFICE 


For reservations and information see your 
friendly travel agent. For booklets, mops, 
etc., write Dept.V, Box 221, New York 10 


2) Where to Eat 
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WHEN IN CHICAGO 
Why not eat at 
Appetizing 
“IRELAND'S Cocktalls — 


Free Parking 
FAMOUS FOR LOBSTER DINNERS 


632 W. Clark Street go, tit 
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2 OF AMERICA’S OUTSTANDING 
RESTAURANTS I CALIFORNIA . 


TOWN HOUSE STUDIO CLUB 


san francisco palo alto 








HOUSTON’S OLDEST FINE RESTAURANT 
ESTABLISHED 1920 


Yeo Old College inn 


6545 South Main Houston, Texas 


South End Rotary Meets Wednesday 6:15 P.M. 








liquidate it in such a way as to secure 
to each shareholder the maximum por- 
tion of his invested capital 

On principle, however, even if I were 
the president of a corporation, I would 
never recommend that any of my 
friends invest in that corporation. 
Investor Should Assume Risk 

Believes KENNETH M. Situ, Rotarian 

Table-Glassware Distributor 

Leaside, Ontario, Canada 

If I were president of a corporation 
stock a friend of mine had in- 
vested his money, as related in the 
debate-of-the-month for April, I 
not advise him so that he 
date his holdings if the business gave 
indication of heading for disaster. Where 
a man’s fortune is invested, there his 
heart and intelligence should be 
and he should be as 
change in the 
I would take into consideration the fact 
that he had been an investor for 
years, and therefore he 
profits or income from his investments, 
or be inured to frozen holdings. It is 
my opinion that no amount of original 
persuasion should have encouraged him 
to think that his investment was secure 
on the basis of friendship alone, that his 
investment was always treated without 
favor on the same other 
ordinary stockholder, and therefore he 
should now assume the 

Obviously, I would strive to preserve 
and sustain as many of the 
possible for distribution to all the 
holders equally, if complete 
of the business was necessary 


in whose 


would 
might liqui- 


also, 
aware of any 
business as anyone else. 


many 
should have had 


Status as any 


same risks. 
assets as 
stock 


winding up 


Re: Unions and Factory Workers 

By J. W. Moore, Rotarian 

Furniture Manufacturer 

New Orleans, Louisiana 

In Talking It Over for March, I be 
Hilmar R. Schmidt, a Winona 
Minnesota, Rotarian, placed his finger 
on the thing which has meant more to 
factory workers than labor unions: an 
awakened social conscience. Progress, 
the economic knowledge that high wages 
and good working conditions make for 
prosperity, more than any dozen union 
strikes, threats, ete., has changed the 
workingman’s status in society 

Under the duress of strikes, it is true 
that some wages have been raised, but 
these have been enough 
to compensate for the loss in time and 
money the wage earner have 
earned if he had remained on the job 
at his old rate 

As for fringe benefits, I believe 
vey would that, contrary to the 
view expressed by William Green in the 
debate-of-the-month in THE ROTARIAN for 
February, nonunion offer their 
workers more in the way of pensions 
unemployment insurance hospitaliza 
tion, sick benefits, etc., than the 
have ever 
union employers. The 
department, 
operated at a loss, recreation fields, hos 


raises nevel 


would 


a sur- 
prove 


shops 


unions 
been able to squeeze out of 


factory medical 


Visiting nurses, cafeterias 
their.fami 
benefits, 
popular belief, which 


pitalization for workers and 
lies, and hundreds of othe 
contrary to the 


Mr. Green would like to foster, are not 
the result of union coercion, but of an 
enlightened civilization. 

Most nonunion wages are higher than 
union wages because nonunion workers 
are free to work as much as they can, 
and produce as much as they can, while 
union labor is forbidden to produce any- 
where near its normal capacity, and in 
that regard is an enemy to the Govern- 
ment In an emergenc\% an enemy to our 
laborer 


economy, and an enemy to the 


himself 


Gracious Message Appreciated 
By Mrs. JOSEPH DENNY PAYNE 
Wife of Rotarian 
American Presbyterian Mission 
Teheran, Iran 
My husband was made an honorary 

member of the Rotary Club of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, in 1922 when we left Amer- 
ica for service in 
Iran and has been continued as 
year by year. All through these 
your to us with its 
messages of service above self for us and 
other Rotarians around the 
world. We have deeply appreciated it 
wish to express our gratitude for 
the high quality of its articles as well 
its uplifting influence which has 
maintained its level of excellence all 
this very high plane 
reads in it a 
written that it 
heart in a truly poignant 
fills one with its beauty 
As Ye . by Dorothy Canfield [THE 
RoTaRian for December, 1950], 
a one I am grateful to the author for 
having written it and 
my appreciation of her 
more for the gracious 
selfish motherhood which she 
to motherhood everywhere 


Aid in a Troubled World 

Says LUCILE HANKINSON 

Daughter of Rotariar 

Ypsilanti, Michigan 

We appreciate your wonderful maga 
zine and have enjoyed its splendid arti 
cles and pictures for years. We 
and millions of other people know that 
Rotary is responsible for an immeasura 
ble amount of and 


foreign-Missionary 
such 
years 
Magazine has come 
scattered 
and 
as for 
time on such a 
Occasionally story 
that 
touches the 
and 


sow— 


one 


is so exquisitely 
manner 
was such 
wish 


skill and even 
message of un- 


to express 


has given 


many 


happiness, 
well-being in this troubled 


peace, 
world 
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FROM LETTERS, TALKS, 
ROTARY PUBLICATIONS 


Rewards for the Worthy 
LELAND Hazarp, Vice-President 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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‘No Good Turn Is Wasted’ 
V. K. HEBLE, 
Pres Rotary Club 
1imedabad, India 

Vocational Service is 

Rotary It 


unique 


Automobile Retailer 


dent 


the 


distinguishes 


challenge of 
Rot 


have 


ary as a 
worthi- 
vocations, Vocational 
all difficult I am 
here of a story of a farmer 
d to get first prize for the corn 

Instead of making it mo- 
share his seed 
And he did 
wind picks 
and swirls 
unless the neigh- 
he 
culti- 
wasted 


organization. If we 


ness in our 


own 
Service is not at 
reminded 
his 
e used to best 
eighboring farmers 
that, be 
rom ripening corn 
that, 
mers also grew 


ot lose from ause 


ip pe llen fr 
ind, so 

good corn, 
have bettered | 
No 
hip 
rofessions will 


own 


good turn is eve! 


ind our own worthiness 


induce us to do 
whenever and wherever pos- 
a Rotary Club address. 
Eliminate the Burrs 
I D.C 


Byron Woop, Rotarian 
actor 


(Los 


inspiring 


au ingel California 
others? 
with 
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the and 
? Are we a 
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is spread, do we react 
quell 


heart 


self-assurance, 
disturbance in 
yur fellowman 
spirat ward peace? 

ted under 
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in those about us? Do we 

love and friendliness toward 
1an? When « dis- 
itagonized able to 
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Jo we 
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mind, or we create a 
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maintain our and balance, and 
react in such a manner that harmonious 
relationships are restored? 

We are all cogs in this great Rotary 
wheel of progress and, as we truly place 
service above self, harmonious, peace- 
ful relationships are the results. Burrs 
on a cog prevent its perfect function, 
but, as we eliminate adverse reactions, 
we eliminate the burrs and have a pré 
cision function of all 


poise 


parts 


Practice Rotary at ‘Home’ 
WesLey C. FLeMinc, Rotarian 
Agricultural Extension Agent 
Stockton, California 
Another starting place for the prac- 
tice of good human relations is in each 
Rotary Club. There is no place for jeal- 
ousy or gossip or unkind words or even 
unkind thoughts. 
Hate poisons the hater! 
Suspicion kills the spirit! 
Jealousy is proof of an “inferior com- 


plex" and handicaps the mind and crip 
ples the hand for all useful service. 

The first place to practice Rotary is 
in each Rotary Club.—From The Big 
Wheel, publication of the Rotary Club 
of Stockton, California 


Needed: Relaxation 
WILLIAM T. Swaim, Jr., 
Homes for the Aged 
Vember, Rotary International 
Eatension Committee USCB 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania 
Was ever there a civilization which 
created one-hundredth of the need that 
ours does for the cultivation of the art 
of relaxation? We pay to watch other 
peopie take their exercise! A thousand 
gadgets keep us from having to exer- 
cise. Did you hear about the house 
wife who fired the maid and hired a 
mechanic to keep her kitchen in trim? 
Refined foods and delicacies tempt us to 
eat what we [Continued on 6] 
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Guest Editorial 





Rotary and the Land We Love 


IN DAYS WHEN NATIONALISMS BRISTLE AND FREEDOMS WANE, 


HOW SORELY NEEDED IS A FELLOWSHIP THAT LEAPS BORDERS. 


Hs Rotary been raised up for 


such a time as this? Have we in 
Rotary the instrument of spiritual 
power that is needed to bring 
order out of chaos? I suggest we 
have. 

The very 
gives it a special mission today. It 


structure of Rotary 


has grown like a strong plant from 
good seed. It has driven its roots 
deep into most of the nations that 
make up our world. Its principles 
leap over nearly every national 
border. It holds together men 
who speak different tongues, who 
love the lands of their fathers, but 
who find in that love no deterrent 
to a wider aud deeper devotion, a 
devotion to the proposition that a 

to mankind tran- 


selfless service to 


scends, but does not deny, nation 
ality. 

Our strength is of the spirit, and 
spiritual values know no nation- 
ality. The true content of Rotary 
is its spirit, and service is its 
watchword. The 
Paul Harris founded 46 years ago 
has swept through 
every land where man’s spirit is 


movement that 
irresistibly 


not bound, because it gives prac- 
tical expression to the common 
yearning of all men to know their 
neighbor, to help their neighbor 
and to make their lives count for 
something more than the getting 
of bread 
WE INTERNATIONAL @ Am I less an 
Re American because | 
hold England dear? 
Dos the Dutchman 
deny Holland be 
cause he loves Amer 
ica? Let me paraphrase some fa 
miliar lines: “He little knows the 
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land he loves who only loves the 


land he knows.’ 
This land I love is the child of 


the European nations. Its strength 
is their strength, renewed and re- 
freshed by clearer skies and wider 
horizons. Its love of freedom, its 
love of justice, its hope of a richer 
life, were conceived in the travail 
of those struggling, teeming home- 
lands of our forefathers across the 
Atlantic 

Today we know that freedom is 
threatened. We know that truth is 
twisted into falsehood. We know 
that “the land we love” is in dan- 
ger. What shall Rotarians, in 
whatever lands they live, do now 
to live up to their obligation as 
Rotarians and as citizens? 

May I suggest that we look 
steadily and without fear at the 
proposals that are now before us 
to establish, in our time, a fed- 
erated world State—the ‘Parlia- 
ment of Man” that Tennyson 
foresaw nearly 100 years ago, and 
other great thinkers before him 
The Rotarian, for the sake of the 
very land he loves, can look, | 
think, with a clear eye and with 
confidence along that difficult path 
where lies the greatest adventure 
in human affairs that has ever 
been envisioned by man: the 
founding, under God, of a govern- 
ment of the free world, by the 
people of a free world, for the peo- 
ple of a free world. 

The Rotarian knows that there 
are men of goodwill throughout 
the world, leaders in their com- 
munities, who see alike, think 
alike, and act alike when it comes 
to the welfare of the human fam- 
ily. The Rotarian is aware of a 
common integrity, a common de- 
cency, a common sense of honor 
that guides such men everywhere 
The Rotarian, by definition, is a 
man of practical attainment and 


By Justin R. Weddell 


President, Rotary Club of 
Cantonment, Fla 


a leader. His vocation drives him 
to give a helping hand to all the 
wide-flung organizations of youth 
and of older people that are teach- 
ing a better way of life, training 
boys and girls, men and women, 
in a more healthy conduct of hu- 
man affairs 

There are the Boy Scouts, the 
Girl Scouts and Guides, the 
YMCA, the YMHA, the CYO, the 
1-H Clubs with their millions 
of members, the Red Cross, the 
churches of all kinds, the service 
clubs in all countries Rotary 
touches them all, is part of them 
all. From this great reservoir of 
spiritual strength we can draw 
virtue and power to add to our 
own in the struggle for an effec- 
tive world order. In facing such 
an enterprise we can take heart 
from the fact that, in the United 
Nations, we have the organization, 
the framework, for an effective 
world government, lacking only 
the power and the authority that 
we, the people, must give to it. 


Ler us lift our sights and see 
beyond the horizons that hem us 
in today, beyond the nationalist 
boundaries that have so long set 
a limit to our vision 
We must follow the path at the 
end of which is the gleam of hope 
for our unhappy world. Let us 
move forward, recalling as we 
press on the words of Alfred Ten- 
nyson: 
O, young mariner; 
Down to the haven, 
Call your companions, 
Launch your vessel, 
4nd crowd your canvas, 
ind, ere it vanishes 
Over the margin— 
After it, follow it, 
Follow the Gleam! 
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By Jules Romains 


Distinguished French Author 


IF THE PLAY’S TO BE SAVED, 


CONCLUDES THIS FRENCH THINKER, 


DECENT MEN MUST MOBILIZE. 
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VERY epoch of history has 

had its own tragedy. For ex- 

ample, the man of the 16th 
Century might wonder in anguish: 
“Must I believe, where God and 
religion are concerned, things that 
deep in my heart I believe to be 
errors? Has my king—whose au- 
thority in political matters I do 
not dispute—the right to insinu- 
ate himself into my conscience, 


and there lay down the law 


So genuine a tragedy was this 
that in the course of its evolution 
thousands of men died and tens of 

isands more were forced to ac- 
poverty and exile in un- 
vn lands 

Two centuries later it was no 
longer a question merely of con- 
by now withdrawn to its 

sanctuary—but of the 

as a whole. The tragic 

tion became: “Has not man, 

he is, some rights which 

no political power can refuse to 

Is not the State, before 

it is the hereditary property of a 

ruler, an association of free and 
inviolable individuals?” 

Doctrine’s answer to this ques- 
tion was the American Bill of 
Rights, then the French Declara- 
tion of 1789. But the clarity of the 
answer did not suffice to annul the 
tragedy. Quite the reverse. And 
as vou know, much bloodshed and 
suffering were required to bring 


science 


invisible 


9 
re pect 


to a provisory solution 


ir own epoch—grimly privi- 


ee 
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leged—has not been content to be 
torn, since the beginning of the 
century, by but one tragic con- 
flict. It would have been only too 
easy to engage in several. But at 
the moment I want to call atten- 
tion to the one which perhaps 
stands out above all the others, 
and which I call the tragedy of 
Goodwill. 

Never before has humanity been 
led to ask itself with such intensi- 
ty and such urgency the question: 
“Has Goodwill an effective part to 
play in history? Or is it not just a 
sentimental consolation that hon- 
est men find for themselves, faced 
with events over which they are 


~9 


powerless? 


Wiry is this tragedy preémi- 


nently that of our times? 

Because there has_ probably 
never been so much Goodwill ex- 
pended as during the half century 
we have just passed through, and 
yet the results are such as might 
have been premeditated by an evil 
and malignant intention. 

When I speak of an expenditure 
of Goodwill, I am thinking par- 
ticularly of the leaders of nations, 
and all those who play essential 
roles in their guidance. I have 
known many, of the most diverse 
types. More than once I have 
watched them at close range, and 
have even been able to read their 
most intimate thoughts. I can 
state with certainty that the great 
majerity of them sincerely wished 
for good; and that by contrast to 
so many of their predecessors in 
centuries past, they did not feel 
that their principal aim was to 


serve their ambition and their 
glory. And those who were free of 
personal egotism often managed 
to rise above the limitations of na- 
tional egotism. 

Setting aside certain revolting 
exceptions, there is scarcely a 
leader of the last half century who 
would honestly have rejoiced in 
obtaining an advantage for his 
country if that advantage had to 
be bought with the suffering and 
misfortune of the rest of human- 
ity—a state of mind that, in 
earlier ages, was encountered only 
by chance in some ruler or states- 
man distinguished for heroism 
and for saintliness. 

And yet Our epoch is among the 
ones, if not the one, in which hu- 
manity has suffered the worst ca- 
tastrophes and, further, continues 
to feel threatened by even more 
calamitous things to come. 

Must we, then, conclude that 
Goodwill has thus decisively 
proved itself powerless to alter the 
course of history? 

Before resigning ourselves to 
this discouraging conclusion we 
must, it seems to me, take two 
facts into account. 

First of all, it is true that, as a 
result of the evolution of thought 
and of what may without naivete 
be called an advance in moral con- 
sciousness, Goodwill—and by that 
I mean the clear and deliberate 
wish to ensure the triumph of 
Good — has attained 
greater importance 
than ever before in 
the minds of our 
leaders and in the 
minds of thinking 
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people, with the exception, I re- 
peat, of certain monstrous in- 
stances the equivalents of which 
were known in past ages as well 

But while Goodwill was accom- 
plishing this advance, another 
development, much more wide- 
spread and much more rapid, was 
taking place: a development of the 
blind forces that work toward the 
production of tragedies. I call 
blind forces all factors 
which, even when they bring into 
play the sensibility or inventive 
spirit of mankind, are primarily 
dedicated to gratifying their own 
ambitions, and so find themselves 
constantly goals_ that 
neither man’s reason noi his emo- 
tions has ever 
proved. 
most frequently act as blind 
forces, although economic activity, 
in its ramifications, calls upon in- 
numerable intellectual exercises 
and innumerable calculations. The 
same can be said of national sen- 
timent when it escapes the con- 
trol of enlightened circles to run 
riot among the masses whom some 
leaders delight in stirring to fa- 
naticism. 

But there is an even graver con- 
sideration: Goodwill in our times 
has been undermined by its eter- 
nal enemy, ravaged by a microbe: 
historical fatalism 

Historical fatalism (or, if you 
prefer, historical pseudo-determi- 
nism) consists in the belief that 


those 


attaining 


desired or ap- 
Thus economic factors 





the course of events obeys inflexi- 
ble causes over which human wis- 
dom and will have no influence 
Consequently, great changes in 
the lives of peoples, catastrophes, 
revolutions, wars, come about in- 
evitably. 

The origins of this fatalism 
reach far back into the past. But 
the principal responsibility rests 
with Karl Marx. The thing that 
gave Marxism its strength was 
that in the beginning it borrowed 
the appearance and the prestige 
of a scientific theory; and as it be- 
came in addition the doctrine of a 
militant party, a quasi-religious ad- 
herence surrounded it and, as far 
as the masses were concerned, 
screened it from the attempts at 
refutation or proof that criticism 
normally undertakes 

It has reached the point of con- 
taminating even its most violent 
adversaries. In politics and in in- 
dustry one is constantly encoun- 
tering people who state as an ab- 
solute fact: “Between this group 
of interests and that other there 
are economic conflicts so profound 
that any compromise is impossi- 
ble, and a war is inevitable.’ They 
would leap with indignation if you 
told them that they are Marxists 
twice over, both by their belief in 
the inevitable progress of events 


and by the conviction that this 


progress is directed only by the 
economic factor 
In short, the man in the street 


Goodwill...and M. Romains 


"THERE IS probably a word for it in every 

tongue. It is buena voluntad in Spanish, dobra 

wola in Polish, gaaden wil in Dutch, and bonne 

volonté in French. Decode the Japanese ideo- 

gtaph for it and you find it composed of such 

concepts as “to like,” “sun,” and “heart.” Good- 

will has been known and named and variously defined throughout 
human history—and, as Rotarians know, it is a key word in their 


Fourth Object. 


A man who has spent a large part of his distinguished career 
trying to get at what makes a man of goodwill is Jules Romains, 
French poet, novelist, and playwright. Once a teacher of philoso- 
phy, he won fame early in this century for his writings. Then in 
1932 he launched into the production of a 24-volume work of 
character studies titled The Men of Goodwill, finishing it in 1944. 
A frequent contributor to world periodicals, he here treats a 
favorite theme. Brief letters of comment will be welcome.—Eds. 


as well as the Minister in the Cab- 
inet is imbued today, whether he 
knows it or not, with historical 
fatalism. The senseless convic- 
tion that, given certain conditions 
existing, catastrophes inevitably 
result is paralyzing all the effects 
of Goodwill in them. They do it 
lip service, but basically they do 
not believe in it any longer. So is 
there any cause for astonishment 
that it does not work miracles, 
does not move mountains? 

Are there any remedies? 

Two in particular, it seems to 
me; two that correspond to the 
two major evils or perils we have 
just denounced 

First, what I call permanent mo- 
bilization of Goodwill. 

In matters of national security 
experience has taught us that 
even a rich and populous country 
abounding in industrial resources 
can be conquered in a matter of 
hours if it waits for the moment 
of invasion to construct its de- 
fenses. Although in that moment 
millions of citizens make the ges- 
ture of rushing to arms, their zeal 
in this extremity is useless. Noth- 
ing takes the place of preliminary 
organization and constant vigi- 
lance. At the same time, if Good- 
will remains scattered and indi- 
vidual, it is impotent. If our epoch 
is to be saved at all, it will be 
through organized and energetic 
groups whose guiding aim shall be 
to assure the world the triumph of 
good as highest and most disin- 
terested minds have defined it for 
us, beyond all individual theory. 

In the second place, it is urgent 
that we embark upon a total disin- 
toxication of public opinion in the 
matter of so-called historical fatal- 
ism. Everything that can be done 
to demonstrate to humanity today 
that its fate is in its own hands 
and that its future will be shaped 
to its wish will constitute a tre- 
mendous contribution. Certainly 
humanity in its heart of hearts 
does not wish for catastrophe and 
ultimate destruction. Mankind 
will not be resigned to these things 
and therefore will not drift into 
them unless mankind remains 
falsely convinced that there is 
nothing to be done about it. 

So the tragedy of Goodwill is 
not hopeless. But we are at the 
beginning of the last act, and 
there is no longer any time to lose. 
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OUT OF SOME HARVARD FREE-FOR-ALLS 


MAY COME NEW INDUSTRIAL HARMONY, 


By Frederic Sondern, Jr. 


Harvard's ivy-clad Hamilton Hall houses the men under one roof. , 


FE )R the last seven years, with little publicity, Har- 


ird University has been conducting an experiment 
lich promises to have a far-reaching effect on the 
ure industrial life of the United States. Through 
nformal discussions, and downright, no- 
rred arguments, business leaders and labor 
are being educated to a new way of thinking 
ach other 
vi a year 150 executives go to Harvard's 
School of Business Administration at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, for the Advanced Management Pro- Over coffee cups, the other fellow seems a lot more reasonable, 
gram. During three months of intensive study these é 
future business leaders—selected carefully by such 
companies as Standard Oil, General Mills, General 
Electric, from among their most promising men— ducing some extraordinarily interesting 
aught the most modern methods of running a During a recent term at Cambridge, for example, 
big business. At the same time prominent unions a fiery union organizer from the West Coast—who 
ike the United Steel Workers, the Brotherhood of considered all business executives as grasping op- 
Railroad Trainmen, the Ladies’ Garment Workers, pressors—singled out as his particular enemy in the 
end a smaller but equally representative group of Advanced Management group an equally explosive 
ir rising officials to Cambridge for the parallel corporation vice-president who saw all labor repre- 
ie-Union Fellowship Program, to learn the latest sentatives as conscienceless scoundrels. The two 
ies of managing a labor organization. had clashed before; the organizer had been active 
While each group concentrates on its among the men that the V-P’s concern employed 
own curriculum, both management and They continued their battle in the class on labor re- 
union: men attend certain classes to- lations, which the union and management groups 
gether, share the same professors, live attend together. As the weeks went by, however, 
close together, and get to know each the big, shaggy businessman and the slight, gesticu- 
The experiment is pro- lating labor leader met more and more often over 
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Tact is the best bait for some kinds of 
angling. | learned to use it when fishing 
with a boss | once had. It seemed that 
every time he invited me out, | would 
catch the first fish—and he would spend 
the rest of the day in glum silence. Then 
| hit on a new cast: | would quietly toss 
@ baitless hook into the water until after 
my boss had caught the first fish. Many 
a time we came home fishless, but | al 
ways returned with a friendly man. 

—John J. Lowman, Albany, N 
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He was a secondhand-book dealer, and 
like many of his trade, found more 
browsers than buyers. Then one day he 
bought a deceased doctor's library and 
Study equipment, which included a hu- 
man skeleton. A few days later | passed 
the shop and was amazed to see a stream 
of people coming out with purchases. | 
found the answer inside: the skeleton 
Prominently displayed with this sign 
“This is all that remained of the worthy 


tradesman whose customers only looked 
—Harry Evans, Spring Valley, Minn 


Plant the suggestion jus! right ana you 
can stand back and await the harvest 
Years ago my uncle was pitching for a 
San Antonio ball team and found himself 
up against a fireball pitcher. For seven 
innings the visitor had chucked blazing 
balls, and a no-hit game seemed in the 
making. With the score 2-0, my uncle 
approached the opposing pitcher be 
tween innings Is it true he asked 
“that there's a big-league scout in the 
stands looking for a curve-ball artist? 
The visitor said he didn't know. But his 
next time on the mound he slowed down 
and tried to pitch curves. Before the 
game ended, he had walked in five runs 
and San Antonio had won. It was never 
officially known whether a scout was in 
the stands—but there might have been 

phn R. Clawson, Wichita, Kans 
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coffee or highballs in the dormi- 
tory common rooms. Their argu- 
ments were still violent, but they 
were enjoying each other's com- 
pany. They had discovered, be- 
sides many other points of agree- 
ment, that each had made his 
way up from the bottom with a 
minimum of formal education 
Since the graduation of their two 
classes, the V-P’s corporation and 
its union have been getting along 
with a lack of friction that has 
amazed the industry. There are 
few labor-management difficulties 
the two men can’t hammer out 
between themselves 

The teaching at Harvard is a 
fascinating and calculated proce- 
dure. The Business School pro- 
fessors, all men with impressive 
practical business and labor expe- 
rience behind their academic rep- 
utations, are anything but gentle 
with their students. “The trouble 
with many of you gentlemen is 
that vou have stopped thinking,” 
one of them tells his class of in- 
fluential businessmen. “Just be- 
cause you are successful execu- 
tives with large salaries doesn't 
mean that vou haven't any more 
to learn about your businesses 

He takes an equally sharp tone 
on occasion, with the union offi- 
cials. “Too many of vou have been 
trving to get as much as possible 


- for as little as possible I heard 


him say 
pay rolls are not doing an honest 
day’s work because of you.” Both 


“Too many people on 


classes invariably get angry over 

these frontal attacks, ard that is 

exactly what the professors want 
to get the minds of both groups 

into motion 

‘he professors teach by the 


case method With a minimum 


f theorizing, they demonstrate to 


the businessmen with actual cases 
f actual concerns, the best meth- 
ods of marketing, financing, per- 
sonnel management, production 
The labor men learn by the same 
ort of concrete examples how to 
analyze the condition of a _ busi- 
ness before asking a wage change 
how to use arbitration proc edures 
how to negotiate with a minimum 


of friction. In the classes on labor 
relations the professors use actual 
cases that show labor and manage- 

ent alike what careful thought 
good sense, and fairness have ac- 


complished. After explaining each 


case the professor presents it to 
the class for discussion. These 
sessions are often stormy, but such 
teaching has sent many a crusty 
businessman and many a hot- 
headed union leader home a more 
thoughtful citizen 

An important executive in a na- 
tional industry, who went through 
the Advanced Management Pro- 
gram a few years ago, told me a 
typical story. He had a reputa- 
tion as a tough employer and was 
rather proud of it. His discipline 
was quick and drastic; the huge 
lists of rules and penalties posted 
in his shops looked like the Arti- 
cles of War. Shortly after he ar- 
rived in Cambridge’ he decided 
that the Advanced Management 
Program was utter poppycock— 
and said so. His standard answer 
to all the personnel problems 
which Professor Ralph Hower 
gave his class on human relations 
in business was, “If they make 
trouble, I fire them.” 

Rut gradually the big man be- 
gan to listen and think. Professor 
Hower presented dozens of exam- 
ples of costly disputes avoided by 
managements careful about the 
feelings and comfort of their em- 
ployees. He brought up the case of 
a plant which allowed time out 
for coffee and chatting and found 
that more was being accomplished 
in a day than by a similar plant of 
equal size where unbroken atten- 
tion to the machines was enforced. 
Here were production figures; the 
course began to make sense 


| HEN Professor Benjamin 


Selekman, explaining the organi- 
zation and politics of the labor 
union, pointed out the reasons for 
the belligerence and testiness of 
the average labor man and the 
kind of courtesy and understand- 
ing with which various industrial 
leaders had overcome these hur- 
dles. This sounded pretty practi- 
Cal, too 

Back in his factory after the 
term at Harvard, the big man had 
the menacing shop rules taken 
down, replacing them with lists of 
cash and vacation rewards for 
promptness and superior produc- 
tion. That worked so well that he 
startled a group of his key fore- 
men by asking them to sit down 
to a friendly 


plant 


conference about 
[Continued on page 50] 
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in SWEDEN 


HONORED BY THEIR 
KING, SURROUNDEDBY MANY 


FRIENDS, 126 ROTARIANS OF 





STOCKHOLM EMBARK ON A Sparkling ice sculpture high-lights the jubilee banquet in Stockholm’s Town Hall. 


SECOND QUARTER CENTURY N busy, beautiful Stockholm there gathered not long 


OF ROTARY SERVICE. ago some 300 Rotarians and their ladies from four of 
the Northern countries to mark a milestone — the 
Stockholm Rotary Club's silver jubilee. Honoring the 
event with his presence was Sweden’s new monarch, 
King Gustaf Adolf, patron of Rotary in that land. High 
lights of the memorable event are pictured here. 
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Sweden's King, Gustaf Adolj (center), attends the anni- ; - “s dees on 


versary celebration in the “Storkyvkan,” one of Stock- \ at ne 
holm’s oldest churches (below). With him: Governor Sead \ A — 
Adolf Fagerlund (left); Sven Dahlback, Club President. ae . 


a The gala throng ascends the stairway to the banquet hall... . (Below) Some 


leaders of Rotary in the North countries (left to right): District Governor Waris, 
of Finland; Past District Governor Cederschiédld, of Sweden; and Governors Brinch, 
of Denmark; Jorfald, of Norway; Fagerlund, of Sweden; and Sumelius, of Finland, 
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ming Convention Cdtucould UN. / 


HE DIRECTOR of the Phila- 
7 delphia Symphony Orches- 
tra will ascend the podium 
—a hush will come over the vast 
audience—the baton will be 
raised—and, on the magic carpet 
of music, the 1951 Convention of 
Rotary International will be ush- 
ered into vivid reality on Sunday 
evening, May 27. 
In the wholesome atmosphere 


IT’S ROTARY'’S—IN ATLANTIC CITY MAY 27-31, 


AND HERE IS A PREVIEW OF 


of world-wide neighborliness in- 
herent in Rotary, 15,000 
men of business and professions 
from all parts of the world, with 
members of their families, will 
have assembled in Convention 
Hall in Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey, U.S.A., for the Sunday night 
prelude to the Convention. 
Earlier during the day they will 
have registered, and each will 
have attached to lapel or to gown 
a badge exhibiting name and 
home town and country as a con- 
venient aid to acquaintance and 
as a pass-of-entry into all the 
Convention meetings. They will 
have discovered in the House of 
Friendship—on the main floor of 


some 


Convention Hall—the opportuni- 


THE PROGRAM. 


By Leo E. Golden 


1951 Convention Committee 
Rotarian, Hartford, Conn. 


Chairm in, 


ties for greeting old friends and 
for making new ones. 

A place-name, heretofore a dot 
on a map or a bit of print in some 
geography or history book, will 
have taken on a new identity as 
the home of a good friend met at 
a Rotary Convention. Those who 
have attended before will relive 
that thrill which many others will 
be experiencing for the first time. 
It is a grand experience—and one 
to be recalled happily over and 
over again in the years to come. 


No place in the world offers 


finer facilities than are to be found 
in Atlantic City—facilities of size 
and convenience such as the city’s 
huge auditorium; facilities of 
housing such as the scores of first- 
class hotels; facilities of enjoy- 
ment such as the eight-mile board 
walk fronting on the great Atlan- 
tic Ocean. 

Everything which, in the light 
of experience, can be anticipated 
as being essential to your com- 
plete satisfaction, to your entire 


The rotunda across from Convention 
Hall—as decorated for Rotary in "36. 
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AMONG SPEAKERS: 
Rotary’s President, Ar- 


thur Lagueux, of Canada. 


comfort, and to the realization of 
our expectations has been 
nned and prepared by your 
vention Committee and by the 
Club Committee All is in 
month in these pages, 
Chair- 
in of that latter Committee, told 


J. Shaner, who 


ou of the extraordinarily fine en- 
rtainment that will help to make 
Week memorable It is my 
vilege to describe the program 
ses, of panel discussions, 
ift and group assemblies 
hort, the basically serious 
the Convention 
e note first that the theme 
1951 Convention is the 
itself— 


tbove Self. This is as Pres- 


eme of Rotar 


1ur Lagueux wishes. All 

’s aims and objects will 

expression in the program 

implicity and complete prac- 

of the Rotary plan and 

purpose, which have made Rotary 

» acceptable to men of all crafts 

ind professions in more than 80 

ountries of the world, will per- 

ate every phase of the Conven- 
presentations 

The official opening of the Con- 

ion will occur just after break- 

Vonday, May 28. Then 

nt Lagueux will take 


ind will deliver his open- 


ng address. Those who attended 
the 1950 Convention in Detroit, 
ind the thousands of others who 
1ave heard President Arthur dur- 
ing this year, know 
the heart-warming 
experience that will 
be yours 
speaks 
Next up to the Ro- 


GE INTERNATIONAL 


when he 


MCOMMUNITY 
MIVNOLLVIOA 


Dr. Kenneth McFarland, 
distinguished educator 
and lecturer of Kansas. 


Blackstone 


Ambassador Warren R. 
Austin, permanent U. S. 
representative to U, N. 


tary rostrum that morning—aft- 
er a musical interlude—comes a 
U. S. Senator who was first a 
businessman, a U. S. manufac- 
turer so highly regarded by his 
fellows that two years ago they 
honored him with the presidency 
of the National 
Manufacturers. I refer to Sena- 
tor Wallace F. Bennett, of Salt 
Lake City, Utah—a long-time Ro- 
tarian long “sold” on the Rotary 
way of doing business and won- 
derfully able tq tell why 

As, that afternoon, Rotarians 
make their way to meetings of 
delegates from their own parts 
of the world, there will be some 
very special treats for their ladies 
and children. For the former 
and this is last-minute news! 
there will be a Miss America 
Fashion Review featuring ten 
beautiful finalists from the annual 
Miss America Contest 
hey will model eve- 
ming clothes and also 
display the charm, per- 
sonality, and talent that 
made them scholarship 
winners in this famed 
vearly judging 

On Monday night—at 
the second plenary ses- 
sion— we are to hear 


Association of 


from a statesman much 
in the world news 
Warren R. Austin, U.S 
Ambassador to the 
United Nations. Surely 
by now you know that 
this indomitable man 
from Vermont is a Ro- 
tarian — yes, the first 
President of the Rotary 
Club of Burlington. A 
dramatic and colorful 


Wallace F. Bennett, U.S. 
Senator from Utah, past 
president of “N.A.M.” 


Rotary’s 
past, the 


sweet 


Richard C. Hedke, Past 
RI President, Michigan 
dyestuffs manufacturer. 


international pageant will have 
set the stage for this address. A 
concert by the Arizona Boys 
Choir, of Tucson, will follow it 

Tuesday, May 29, will be given 
over to 45 of those intimate classi- 
fication assemblies of Rotarians 
engaged in like vocations, and to 
the many group assemblies where- 
in will be discussed Club Service, 
Community Service, International 
Service, and Youth Service 

As a prelude to the classification 
assemblies, there will be five Vo- 
cational Service panel meetings— 
an innovation in Convention plan- 
ning. In each of them, Rotarians of 
a number of classification groups 
having categorical relation will 
participate. The panel teams are 
made up of outstanding Rotary 
leaders whose business or profes- 
sion comes within the categorical 
consist of [Continued on page 55) 


1.51 Convention Hall will be, as twice in the 
huge, convenient auditorium on the Boardwalk. 





Everywhere along the 
Atlantic, that perfect 
combination for chil- 
dren: sun-sand-water. 


HE BIG STAR on the Rotary map for 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. There, as 
on pages just ahead, some 15,000 Rotary 


2 WA fc will meet in the last five days of this 
Agsk month in Rotary’s 42d Annual Convention. 


ae 


t meeting will in itself be high ad- 

, but in days before or after it these 

from around the world will want 

the wide region of relaxation, 

istory, industry, and art centered on the 


Boardwalk City 
= Whether you f you're going—will want 
to take the north radius to Canada, the south 
country depicts a scene still familiar in his region. , 
one to Dixie, or whichever, you will want to 
(Above itwi bel “ " ss - 
k that tackle, camera, and sun-tan oil 


and get ready to recreate in such places 


1} 
iggested here. 


> 


A legend in American song and verse is the old mill stream, like this one in 
wooded New Hampshire—good for fishing, swimming, or nap-time lullabies. 


A lake for your leisure is this one nestled 
in Fairy Stone State Park near Basset, Va. 


j 


Dinghys, lobster traps, and weathered piers impart a unique charm to coastal Maine. 


Past this quaint house in Sussex County, N. J., runs the 
Old Mine Road built in 1650, oldest road in the region. 
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mt Seal 
Lapa: 
; (below) Bermuda News Bureau 
Armed with tackle and bait buckets, fishing parties assemble on this Atlantic City pier 
before shoving off to try their deep-sea luck, All you need bring is the yen to fish. 


On a Bermuda side-trip, you can ride horseback over pink-sand beaches. 


= rds 
Fi do: hill! Kinch Pie fe 


Old Jumbo wears the gay carnival spirit of all Atlantic City. 


George Washington really slept: here—but not easily. It was 
his headquarters at Morristown, N. J., during the Revolution. 





UPN BRN EVE: 


RYPTIC as it is, this brief address “U. N., N. Y.” would probably 
get your letter from anywhere to the United Nations. For the 
official address of the world organization is now simply “United 

Nations, New York.” This has been so since early this year when the 
3,500 people who make up the headquarters staff (including Mrs. 
Christine Rieder, who was first to teletype the new dateline) moved 
into the new and permanent 39-story home of the U. N. on the East 
River edge of Manhattan Island 

A beautifully proportioned slab of steel, aluminum, blue-green win- 
dow glass, and Vermont marble, the new building was begun in Sep- 
tember, 1948. An 8%4-million-dollar Rockefeller gift bought the 17-acre 
site; a 65-million-dollar U. S. loan financed construction. Now rising 
at its base is a cluster of buildings called the Conference Area. All are 
to be completed this Summer, save the General Assembly Hall, which 
should be ready for use in mid-1952. 
Rotarians and their families, on hol- 
iday before or after their internation- 
al Convention in Atlantic City this 
month (see page 14), may want to 
drive past the skyscraper workshop, 
reflecting that in it men and women 
of 60 nations are trying to build a 

securer world. 


Around and down to underground 
parking go cars of U. N. workers. 


The caller's first view of the inside of the 
new building—the large main-floor lobby. 


Smoothly e, nt escalators service the 
first four flo@is, fast elevators the rest. 
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in new quarters. 
ssembly Hall rises. 
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Dr. Douglass studies a boring telling the tree’s age. 


L, TAKES BRAINS to be a scientist. Perhaps it 
takes more brains to originate a science. And that’s 
just what a veteran member of the Tucson, Arizona, 
Rotary Club— Andrew Ellicott Douglass— did 50 
years ago when he gave birth to a brain baby now 
known as “Dendrochronology.’ i 


This word is not 


only a polysyllabic mouthful, but to many is un- 


doubtedly meaningless, as it was to four women of 
the Tucson Busy Bee Bridge Club, who recently 
were gossiping about their distinguished fellow 
townsman 

“Let's see! Ellicott must be well over 70, but they 
say he’s still playing with wooden blocks.” 

“Yes, my dear, and he’s been doing it for more 
than 40 years. They say the habit is incurable!” 

Then each picked up her hand and conversation 
languished. 

Had these good women followed through, they 
would have discovered that this “playing with 
wooden blocks” represents the outward and visible 
sign of profound and scholarly research in the field 
of tree-ring chronology. It is the study and inter- 
pretation of tree rings as a guide to the relationship 
of climate to the sun, fixing the history of the sun 
hrough the history of climate, identifying the alter- 
ating periods of drought and rainfall through the 

uries, establishing the linkage of astronomy with 
tree rings, and, finally, the application of cycles to 
these long climatic records. 

The “blocks,” which have been Dr. Douglass’ life- 
long playthings, are bits and pieces, sawed or bored 
from living fir, pine, and juniper trees, mostly dating 
from the pre-Christian, or early Christian, Era. One 
beautiful specimen at the Laboratory of Tree-Ring 
Research at the University of Arizona is an Arizona 
veteran whose birthday was A.D. 11. Other tree-ring 

bits include samples sawed from ancient beams 
supported adobe huts centuries ago. In their 


May, 1951 


MEET ARIZONA’S DR. DOUGLASS, 
FOUNDER OF DENDROCHRONOLOGY 


AND APOSTLE OF GOOD CHEER. 


immutable concentric rings the scientist has read 
accurately, and recorded with authority, the story of 
drought and rainfall for each and every year for the 
past several centuries. 

While the larger part of the Laboratory's vast col- 
lection of dated rings has been gleaned from semi- 
arid Arizona and New Mexico, there is also a com- 
prehensive and imposing array of huge slabs—some 
of them 6 and 8 feet in diameter—cut from the giant 
sequoias in California. There are also sample cut- 
tings from old sequoias dating back to centuries 
before Christ. 

How did this new science begin? Well, in 1901, 
young astronomer Douglass, of the Flagstaff Observ- 
atory, 12 years out of Trinity College, leaped into a 
buckboard with Fred Breen, forest supervisor, and 
bumped over miles of rough terrain on a month's 
inspection of the wooded areas of northern Arizona. 
Already intrigued by previous study of the effect 
of sun spots on the earth’s climate, it occurred to the 
young scientist that in these semiarid regions the 
extensive stands of pine and fir might yield in their 
tree rings the full story of the past in the matter of 
rainfall and drought. From this “hunch” it was easy 
to secure the assistance of a kindly lumber company, 
which sent him hundreds of cuttings from carefully 
selected areas, emphasis being on “carefully 
selected” because samples from 
trees receiving moisture from any 
other source than rainfall would 
be valueless. The Doctor's defini- 
tion of growths watered by near-by 
springs or streams is “complacent” 
trees. The chief contributors to tree-ring research 
were, and always have been, Douglas fir, 
ponderosa pine, pinon pine, and scopulorum 
juniper. 

Practical application of dendrochronology came 
first to the archaeologist. These prowlers amidst 
ancient ruins formerly had no medium with which 
accurately to date their discoveries. Now, thanks to 
tree-ring science, they can send a piece of an old 
beam or rafter to the University Laboratory. There 
Dr. Douglass’ staff compares the sample with like 
sections cut from a series of living trees which have 
been definitely calibrated and dated. Thus they can 
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tell the archaeologist just how old 
is his precious ruin. Several dat- 
ings thus arrived at go back to the 
3d Century A.D. In time it may 
be possible to go back 10,000 years 
in labelling the birth 
primitive dwellings 
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dates of 
man’s and 
artifacts 

One of the most dramatic 
ries of this work took 
1929. At that time, Dr 
and his associates had established 
dates for only part of their tree- 
ring calendar To fill im- 
portant gap they needed a link— 
tree-ring Rosetta Stone 
the time. When such a 
tree found near Showlow, 
Arizona, the scientists in one night 
establish definite 
for 30 other ruins 
rings contribute to 
the history of the run- 
Such a 
1941 
when the engineers of the Hoover 
Dam called upon Dr. Douglass to 
report the history of runoffs in the 
mighty Colorado River. After two 
months, hard work, the staff had a 
neat historical package all tied up 
and delivered to the 
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Ann follows a classmate’s reading. 
\ * to bridge 
eg? 
Wa, a Ee aes was 
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were able to 


circuit between Ann’s home and date 
the school. Next, using special 
equipment for shut-ins, a two-way 
speaker was installed in a down- 
stairs sun room in the Odiorne 
home and another in the third- 
grade room at school. An outlet for 
auditorium programs was put in. 

Today from her wheel chair, 
Ann recites lessons with class- 
mates who are several blocks 
away. She can hear them; they 
can hear her. Through the school- 
to-home circuit, Ann hears her 
teacher say, “It’s your turn to read 
now, Ann,” and the little girl who 


To WANT to go to school and 
not be able to is just as heart- 
breaking as to have to go to school 
and not want to. A little girl who 
wanted to but couldn't is pretty, 
fair-haired Ann Odiorne, 10 years 
old, of Euclid, Ohio. 

Ann is crippled with what doc- 
tors call rheumatoid arthritis. In 
a wheel chair since she was 3, she’s 
known few of childhood’s usual 
joys. No outdoor games, no skip- 
ping rope—and no school. Cheer- 
ful about the other things, she fret- 
ted long about this last restriction. 
She’d had tutors, of course, and 


Tree also 
hvdrology 
off of rivers in particular 
made in 


contribution was 


operators 


had attended a school for crippled 
children when she could, but the 
thing Ann really wanted was to 
study with her own classmates in 
the Euclid Central School. 

Happily there are ways some- 
times to do what seems impossible 
And for Ann, the Euclid Rotary 
Club found it. The Club would 
bring her together with her class- 
mates and teacher by means of a 
two-way telephone hookup. With 
the school principal’s approval, 
plans were soon underway 

First the Ohio Bell Telephone 
Company strung a two-way direct 


cannot walk begins to read just the 
way others do in the class. She 
feels right there. 

In Rotary communities around 
the world are uncounted girls and 
boys who, like little Ann, have 
been made happier and healthier 
by Botarians who provided a need- 
ed leg brace, a pair of eyeglasses, 
or even a surgical operation. And 
when Ann Odiorne answers “pres- 
ent” each morning to roll call in 
her classroom, some Rotarians in 
Euclid could stop and swell with 
pride—except that they've already 
gone on to something else 
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of this monumental hydroelectric 
project 

\ third significant contribution 
of tree-ring study is the formu- 
lation of a climatological hypoth- 
from which eventually, it is 
hoped, valid forecasts can be made 
of what the will be for 
the next century or so 

The studies already 
in each century there 
notable drought 
vears there 
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weather 
that 


been 
300 


show 
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Every 
droughts 


one 


are great 
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The last such dry period was from 
1880 to 1904. But others came in 
the 16th and 13th Centuries 
“Ellicott,” as his friends affec- 
tionately call him, has been a Tuc- 
son Rotarian since 1929. Seldom 
has our Rotary Club welcomed a 
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Nor can any of its 170 
dis- 
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members surpass his cheery 
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position, sparkling conversation 
and withal his commendable mod- 
\t 83 he still seems possessed 
of abundant vitality, which is 


more than equal to discharge the 


esty 


duties of his professional career 
He even has a lot left over to liven 
the table repartee at our weekly 
Tucson Rotary luncheons 
CHARLES WAYLAND TOWNE 


The two-way speaker on desk picks up recitations, pipes them to Ann. 
os SHAQ _aaneesesBewwanwaaa WE QQqEss ¢ 
WQS BRE Rare cena NT aye 
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Mmmm! Good! Barbecued-pork sandwiches go hand in hand with square 
dancing. The “hoe-down” makes you hungry; food gives dancing energy. 


And here the “hoe-downers” do “four join hands and circle left.” It's 
fun, as you can see, and it raises funds as Catonsville Rotarians know. 


The Catonsville recipe calls for relaxation, too. ic 
stories are (rear, |. to r.) Club President C. Riggs, M.  Tebba prticcne 


and |. Tussing. Seated: Past Governor H. E. 
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Mixing square-dance numbers with other popular melodies, these # 
makers set the note for the Catonsville frolic. Here the “caller” 
out with e “de-ide for the dancers on the farm of Rotarian 
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A CHAPTER CLOSES 


igs old man could not watch his happy friends leave: he 
was blind. But he could hear the joy in their voices... 
thinking back, he could hear again the series of sounds that 
had led up to this: the sirens and bombs of the early ’40s, the 
shuffling feet in the slave-labor camps, the clamor in the box- 
cars that herded you here and there, and finally that new term 
“displaced person” which applied to him. 
The sound that man now waits to hear is a voice saying: 
“This is the day! Today you start for your new home.” He is a 
remnant of the 8 million people torn from their homelands by 
World War Il. He and some 8,000 other old, blind, sick, and 
crippled people make up the “hard core” of the “D. P.’s”—the 
unwanted ones. 
When the fighting ceased in 1945, most of the 8 million could 
return to their homes, but many couldn’t. Thus in 1947 the 
United Nations set up the International Refugee izati 
—IRO. Therewith began the largest resettlement program in 
- history. re them in the greatest housing program 


a ever administered by one authority, arrangi emigra- 
4 P, ‘ tion in the greatest peacetime fleet ever assemb TRO found 
: new homes for more than a million sturdy, skilled D. Ps. 
At the end of this year, IRO will cease operation. Its achieve- 
ment has been immense, in both human and historie terms. 
= a With a budget three times that of other U. N. com- 
bined, it has shown that, despite lack of support from behind 
ADP. ete ani ete the Iron Curtain, IRO’s 18 member nations could carry out a 
to her aged wether, whe must truly international operation in peacetime, 
remain for lack of assurances, Much, however, remains to be done. Fora glimpse of the 
problem—and some individual solutions—tnrn the page. 








One of 1,600 institutional cases > A group of blind D. P.’s 


offered homes in Israel begins boards a plane that will whisk To Norway 


the long journey from Austria, them to a home in Norway. 
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To Sweden 


} . happy Fa Aap this miss. An aged Yugoslav learns he is 
A tubercular D. P., she’s on an \ one of 980 D. P.’s t dh T f 
IRO train heading for Sweden. with a French Catholic codon ° rance 


That’s the question for such as 
these tots with tuberculosis of the 
bone . . . and for the old ones. 











A tense moment for the Dubrawskis, Dr. Felix Dubrawski (far right) is At Camp Reid in Austria a physiotherapist, herself a Rumanian D, P., 
a D. P., an M.D., and a “T.B.” case in Austria. He and his family can teaches Peter Reszow how to use his new left arm. His great hope is 
go to Sweden if the Swedish doctor viewing his chest X ray says okeh, that once he masters it, somebody somewhere in the world will want him, 


Meanwhile Those Remaining .. . 


PREssED by its imminent dissolution, IRO 
is working to find homes for its remaining D. P.’s, 
especially the handicapped. Many nations have 
already responded: Israel, Sweden, Norway, The 
Netherlands, Belgium, France. But the 8,000 
“hard core” cases and thousands of new refugees 
from the Iron Curtain lands remain. To deal 
with the growing tragedy, the U. N. is setting 


ee re, up the Office of High Commissioner for Refugees. 
: ~ 
A ~ * e. 
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In a German D. P. center a Dutch official watches a Latvian amputee 


demomstrate his welding ability. If he ranks high enough, he will go 
with 23 others to jobs in The Netherlands. ... (Below) A blind young 


man, no longer a displaced person, enjoys his new home in Norway. : = am Se 
. - od 
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“Good luck, everybody!” A Latvian D. P. who lost a leg in a mine 
explosion while at work in a slave-labor camp waves good-by to an 
IRO train leaving Austria, Will it be his turn next week—or month? 





THE OBJECTS OF ROTARY *& @ 
he Respro edits bade ayer 
servi 
srtiewle eaten 


in particular, te encourage 
(1) The development of acquaintance . P . 

as an opportunity for service. News Notes trom 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 
(2) High ethical standards in business 

end professions, the recognition of the ; 

worthiness of all useful occupetions, and Curtain Time Up goes the curtain this month 


the dignifyi h Rotarian of his 
parties. ravens society. on Rotary's 42d Annual Convention at Atlantic City, 


__ (3) The application of the ideal of serv- N. J. The stage is set, the planners are ready, 

too by eae ee personal, busi- and what awaits the audience is previewed by Leo E. 
(4) ‘The advancement of international Golden on page 14. The dates: May 27-31. 

encanta geeeen, ont peace through Rotary's 1951 Convention Office in the Boardwalk 


world fell ip of busi id f : : : . : 
steal shir catital a0 Saw taeda aioe, City was to open in mid-April in Haddon Hall. 





) e In the week just ahead of the 
Conventior the men who will lead Rotary's 200 
Districts in 1951-52 and a group of current RI officers will meet in the annual 
International Assembly to plan the year. Site: Lake Placid Club in upstate New 
York. . . . Meeting concurrently and under the same roof will be the Rotary Insti- 
tute, a discussion forum for past and present officers not participating in the 
Assembly. 


Sergeant at Arms at the Convention is to be Bert M. Gibbs, of 
Princeton, Ill. Paul DesRochers, of Quebec, Que., Canada, will serve as Aide to 
the President. Named Co-Sergeants at Arms for the International Assembly are 
Douglas A. Stevenson, of Sherbrooke, Que., and Dan V. McCaughey, of Quebec, Que., 
who will also serve as Presidential Aide at the Assembly. President Arthur Lagueux 
recently announced the appointments. ' 


Rotary Foundation Trustees Chicago 


Council of Past Presidents Chicago 

Board of Directors Chicago 
International Assembly Lake Placid, N. Y. 
International Convention Atlantic City 


At the time this issue was "closing," President Lagueux and his 
wife, Christine, were enplaning from New York, N. Y., on a European tour with 
scheduled Rotary visits in The Netherlands, Belgium, Luxemburg, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, England, Ireland, and Scotland. April 23 was to find 
the President in Blackpool, England, for the annual Conference of Rotary Interna- 
tional in Great Britain and Ireland. He will be back at his Quebec office on 
April 27 — then on to Chicago for Committee meetings. 


With interest reported high in many Rotary communities, the 
3lst annual Boys and Girls Week (April 28-May 5) seemed destined to be one of the 
largest observances in the Week's history (see page 46 


Available from the RI Secretariat gratis are three new 
program papers: No. 721, "New Australians! New Canadians! New. . .!," suggests 
ways Rotarians can aid refugees and displaced persons. No. 722, "Rotary's Magazine 
and International Understanding," details the "Fourth Object Subscription" program 
of "The Rotarian." No. 503, "Five Ways to Use the Four-—Way Test." 


Governor of Rotary's District 46 (which embraces Malaya, Indo- 
China, Singapore, Thailand, and other areas) is H. H. Prince Dhani Nivat, Kromamun 
Bidyalabh, of Bangkok. In the absence of Thailand's King, who is in Switzerland, 
Prince Dhani was recently made Regent of the nation. 


. On March 27 there were 7,270 Rotary Clubs and an estimated 
346,000 Rotarians. New and readmitted Clubs since July 1 totalled 193. 
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Mayor of Las Vegas, Nev., Rotarian Cragin is a 
long-time film exhibitor and insurance man there. 
He is a member of the Nevada Racing Commission. 


YES—It Works in Nevada 


Says Ernest W. Cragin 


ies is the only State in the United States 
that has legalized gambling in general. Just 20 years 
ago we carefully considered all aspects of the prob- 
lem, concluded that previous prohibition of games 
of chance had not succeeded and that we would ex- 
periment with regulation. The results have been 
good. We now have an effective curb on tendencies 
associated with gambling which good citizens prop- 
erly deplore and we have opened up a new source 
of revenue for government. 

It is wise to rethink problems once in a while. 
Sometimes we as individuals or states or nations 
get in the habit of thinking in a certain way and keep 
on thinking that way long after conditions which 
justified our original conclusions have changed. Per- 
haps that’s the case with gambling. It has long been 
“agin’ the law.” But people do gamble. Probably 
every town of any size has a few tables in back 
rooms, but local public opinion and law-enforcement 
officers kept the problem under reasonable control 
in the old days 

Today, however, we don’t rely on the pony ex- 
press or stagecoaches for communication and trans- 
portation. The airplane and the radio have, we 
often hear it said, made ours “one world.” Don't 
think that only the men of goodwill have taken 
advantage of modern inventions. The predators have 
too. That’s why we have the organized-crime groups 
which Senator Kefauver has been so industriously 
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Legalize 


Raised afresh by current headlines, this 
venerable question has as many economic 
and philosophic facets as it is ages old— 
and as many answers. To bring new light 


investigating while millions watch via television. 

New days bring new problems requiring new solu- 
tions. So although anyone who advocates a change 
in ways of doing things courts unpopularity as a 
“devil’s advocate,” I am glad of this opportunity to 
tell why and how we in Nevada have legalized gam- 
bling. 

First of all, let me point out what is more or less 
obvious to all. It is that chance is a factor in life. 
We can’t get away from that. Forty-one people are 
in an airplane. It crashes. Forty are killed but one 
escapes and we say he was “lucky.” Two men are 
offered speculative investments. One buys and when 
he sells at a fancy profit, he too, we say, had “good 
luck.” It’s not necessary to cite other examples to 
make my point that taking a chance is a part of liv- 
ing, and it runs through all our activities from earn- 
ing our livelihood to play. Surely, therefore, it must 
follow that people are going to take risks—and that 
is to say that people will gamble. 

Trying to stop gambling by law has never suc- 
ceeded very well. We in Nevada learned that years 
ago, and I’m sure experience elsewhere bears out 
that conclusion. Here I am reminded of a report 
from Elizabethan England, recently called to my at- 
tention. Marchette Chute in Shakespeare of London 
tells how in 1576 good Queen Bess gave a patent for 
gaming houses to Thomas Cornwallis in spite of a 
strict law against it, then justified her action by 
saying that Londoners “secretly or openly . . . do 
commonly play and . . . no penalty of 
the laws or statutes aforesaid hath re- gcoumusitve 
strained them.” Then in 1585 both =§ = 
houses of Parliament passed a bill to 
restrict shooting matches on Sunday, 
but the Queen [Continued on page 51] gc 
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Gumbling,? 


upon it we invited two authorities with spe- 
cial insights into the problem to air their 
views here in the debate-of-the-month. 
Brief comment is welcome. — The Editors. 


Y 
Illustrations by Willard 


NO _—It's a Backward Step 


Says Virgil W. Peterson 


l O SEEK the easy way out of a problem doesn’t 
solve it. Yet that is precisely what those who pro- 


i 
pose to legalize gambling would do. They would 
compromise with evil, as if Munich had not reaf- 
firmed the lesson that appeasement just does not 
work out in practice no matter how enticing it may 
be to people gone soft, lazy, or indifferent. 

Gambling as a business is wrong. That is not just 
a notion inherited from puritanical forebears, but 
the solid conclusion written into American Jurispru- 
dence (24:399-400) im these words: 

Gambling is injurious to the morals and welfare 
of the people, and it is not only within the scope of 
the State’s police power to suppress gambling in 

ts forms, but its duty to do so. 

That’s the starting point for any proper discussion 
of this question. It is founded not only on morality 
but on the hardheaded fact that gambling with- 
draws money from the regular channels of trade 
vital to the well-being of a nation or a community. 
Gambling is parasitic by nature. It creates no new 
wealth and performs no useful service. At best, it 
merely redistributes wealth from the possession of 
the many into the hands of the few. And those few 
who do benefit from the transfer tend to be members 
of the underworld who corrupt business and gov- 
ernment 

But, say those who favor legislation, it is human 
nature to gamble—and of course you can’t change 
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Law trained and long an F.B.1. man, Rotarian Peter- 
son is operating director of the Chicago Crime 
Commission, recently authored a book on gambling. 


human nature. It can also be said that “to err is 
human,” though that doesn’t prevent civilized people 
from striving to deter the rapist, the arsonist, the 
thief, or the murderer. No, we keep up the fight 
and as we advance in understanding and power we 
increase our effectiveness. Just because a problem 
is difficult, we don’t throw in the sponge. 

That argument about human nature, however, is 
so widespread that it should have some attention. 
Perhaps as good an answer to it as has been made 
was given recently in a radio broadcast by William 
F. Byron, professor of sociology, over Northwestern 
University’s “Reviewing Stand.” He pointed out 
that those who say “people have an instinct to gam- 
ble” are falling back on a discarded psychology. 

“Some time ago,” he declared, “the American Psy- 
chology Association indicated that there was nothing 
in this thing called the biology of the human being 
which dooms us to have war .. . if we are going to 
argue in terms of instinct, we would have to say we 
should legalize prostitution because of the sex in- 
stinct.” 

Similarly, if it should be admitted that there is “a 
gambling instinct” in people, it would not follow 
that we should legalize it. On the contrary, all the 
history of civilization might be described as a con- 
tinuing effort to abolish or redirect human drives 
into channels that enhance human welfare. 

Gambling is dishonest and fraudulent. It oper- 
ates strictly on a one-sided principle, the percentage 
basis. The patrons as a whole cannot possibly ob- 
tain value received for money expended. The ele- 
ment of chance has been taken out for the promoter 
and the element of certainty of his profit alone in- 
jected. 

Charity is often used as a [Continued on page 52) 
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By David O. Woodbury 


I HAD NEVEI 


tention to ligl 
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New York 
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THERE'S POWER IN DAD-BOY RELATIONS, 


ATTESTS THIS FATHER... AND IN THIS CASE 


WE CAN ALI 


Great is the power of the father- 
and-son relationship. I resolved 
to build a lightning machine, re- 
gardless of the fact that a four- 
room apartment is a poor place to 
experiment with lightning 

A lightning generator consists 
of a sizable electric motor driving 
a foot-wide cloth belt up and down 
over two pulleys at a speed of 
about a mile and a half a minute 
At the bottom you feed in 10,000 
volts of electricity. The belt hauls 
it up to a metal dome on top and 
stores..it there. When the dome 
gets full, there is a crash, and you 
have lightning. That’s all there is 
to it, except what to do with the 
lightning 

Christopher and I bought a one- 
horsepower electric motor, in- 
stalled it on a wooden platform, 
then managed to erect a tower of 
insulating material with a large 
metal cylinder on top. It was my 
idea to have the pulley S made at 
a machine shop, but my son said 
no, we would make them our- 
selves. On what, I asked? He said 
we could make them on a lathe, 
and that we should make our own 
lathe 

We made the lathe—-out of wood 
and aluminum 
only materials we could cut with 


which were the 


hacksaw and file It worked very 
well, and when the pulleys were 
done, they looked shiny and com- 
petent, resting on some ball bear- 
ings from Chris’s brother's bicy- 
cle. He was away at school 
Making the pulleys, wrecking 
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TAKE HIS WORD FOR IT 


the bicycle, constructing the lathe 
took, altogether, about six months. 
But it was an education. I was 
more than satisfied with the ef- 
fect upon Christopher. And he 
approved of me as he had never 
done before 

When we finally had the pulleys 
in place and the belt carefully 
stretched between them, it was 
time to worry about the 10,000 
volts. Electricity in quantity is 
usually furnished by a thing called 
Christopher said 
make one. We 
made one. It consisted of about 
30 pounds of steel sheets cut up 
into little pieces and built into the 
Around 
two legs of this, wire coils had to 


he placed. One of the coils was 


a transiormer 


anybody could 


foim of a hollow square 


made by winding bell wire on a 
toilet-paper tube The other one 
consisted of about 30,000 turns of 
wire the size of sewing thread. The 
winding took about two months 
Each laver of wire had to be shel- 
lacked and covered with insula 
tion 

[ was down with the grippe at 
the time when Christopher 
brought the transformer into the 
bedroom for its trial run. The ex- 
periment turned out to be the best 
cure for the grippe I have ever 
seen Christopher plugged the 
cord into the wall and the 10,000 
volts emerged in a rush. A cor- 
ner of the bed sheet was in the 
way and promptly took fire We 
both left the room. Fortunately 
I tripped over the cord and dis- 
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connected it. My wife put out the 
sheet. We were very pleased. We 
seemed to have a lot of power 
there 
The great day came when our 
lightning generator was complete. 
It was time for our first experi- 
ment. I plugged in the motor in 
order to get the belt rolling prop- 
rly over the pulleys before turn- 
ing on the deadly volts. Our cat, 
asleep on the rug, raised her head 
languic then fell asleep again 
Horrid noises were routine to 
her 
With a whistle somewhat akin 
to a hurricane, the belt began to 
whiz around over the pulleys. So 
far, all was well. The mechanical 
part of the machine seemed to 
work perfectly 
Now,” said Christopher profes- 
sionally, “turn on the juice.’ 
the switch and ducked 
closet. There was a loud 
of a boiler with a stuck 
safety valve. 
It works!” my son cried. “Look 
at the cat!” 
The cat had suddenly become 
large, its fur reaching for the 
I had always heard that 
‘ do not like thunder showers 
because the electric tension dis- 
turbs them emotionally. With a 
pit and scream the animal leaped 
into the air, pawing madly, and 


scrambled up the curtain ; 
’ that crazy thing off!” my 

d, dashing into the room. 

ttached a long string to 


tch and I yanked it. The 
subsided like a spent 
ren and came to rest. My 
looking up at the cat, 
now clung to a curtain rod. 


poor, poor little kitty!” she 
riously 
get it down,” I offered 
uu won't!” she retorted 
entist!” 
retrieved the animal, but it 
safe aS a pet for weeks. 
my wife had departed 
\ he cat, we men looked at 
each other silently, 
then shook hands 
good father-and- 
relation is a 
dthing.[Con 


on page 58] 


“Then, without warning, it went into 
action. . . . With a cannon-shot roar 
a torrent of sparks leaped from it.” 


Illustrations by Dale Maxey 
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The author examines a batch of pul- 
verized natural rubber, ready for 
mixing with asphalt for highways. 


F EASTERN OHIO there is a 
stretch of highway known as 
State Route 14 that has always 
had a special place in my heart. 
It leads past the old homestead 
which my great-great grandfather 
staked out 152 years ago. 

It was a narrow dirt road, rut- 
ted by buggy tires and lumber- 
wagon wheels, when I first knew 
it early in this century. But its 
era of country quiet ended one 
July day in 1907. In a great cloud 
of dust some 25 or 30 early Ameri- 
can automobiles came growling 
down that road and turned in at 
our farm. They made up one of 
the famous “Glidden Tours” of 
that period and they had stopped 
to take on water and gasoline and 
to greet my father, who was a 
backer of these tours. You can 
imagine what a day that was for 
a kid in knee pants, given a 
chance, as he was, to clamber all 
over this yard full of Wintons, 
Ramblers, Studebakers, Elmores, 
and other pioneer gas-buggies, 
and to talk with the grimy young 
heroes who drove them. 

Soon after, as a result of such 
“good roads” promotions as the 
Glidden Tours, the road past the 
old homestead got a gravel top. 
Then in the ’20s along came a rib- 
bon of concrete. Today—and this 
is what I have been 
coming to—today 
that road of my an- 
cestors is paved with 
rubber! 


@communitva 


Perhaps you know 


something about rubber roads. 
You may even have driven on 
them, for they are in use in such 
far-flung areas of the earth as The 
Netherlands, Java, Minnesota, 
Massachusetts, Texas, and Man- 
hattan Island, and the day may 
come when they will rank as the 
most widespread kind of road sur- 
face. 

The first thing to get clear, how- 
ever, is just what a rubber road is. 
It is not, as some may imagine, a 
sheet of bouncy latex stretched 
over the highway. Rather, it is 
basically a standard asphalt pave- 
ment into the aggregate of which 
powdered rubber has been thor- 
oughly mixed. That rubber may 
be natural or synthetic, new or 
reprocessed, and a little of it goes 
a long way in the asphaltic mix- 
ture—which is spread with con- 
ventional road-building equip- 
ment. 

The second thing to get clear is 
that with the Western world now 
engaged in a gigantic arms pro- 
gram, rubber must be conserved 
for military uses. In my own 
country there is now, for example, 
but one single rubber buyer and 
his name is Uncle Sam. In his lap 
is also the problem of how much 
and what kinds of rubber he can 
parcel out for this or that use- 
including rubber highways. 

The third thing to get clear is 
that, apart from considerations of 
the present emergency, there are 
in rubber roads economic and so- 
cia! implications of top interest to 
every man interested in getting 
the most out of his money, in driv- 
ing with greater safety and com- 
fort, and in stabilizing a basic 
world industry on which millions 
depend for their next meal. 

Let’s look at that matter of tax 
economy first—and, for an exam- 
ple, go to that thrifty land, The 
Netherlands. It was 15 years ago 
that rubber experts there began to 
experiment with the rubber-road 
idea. On regular highways they 
laid some test strips of asphalt- 
rubber mixes—and right beside 
them laid strips of standard sur- 
facing. Then came World War II 
and for five years or more the 
heavy guns, tanks, armored cars, 
and supply trucks of the Nazis 
and later the Allied forces rolled 
back and forth over those strips. 


Examine those strips today and 
you will discover that the rubber- 
asphalt sections look almost like 
new. The adjacent strips surfaced 
with conventional materials are 
badly worn and need extensive re- 
pair. The reason is obvious. The 
resiliency of the rubber permits 
the road to “give” under the 
weight of heavy vehicles and 
spring back into shape after they 
have passed, which helps to pre- 
vent the road surface from shat- 
tering under impact. In_ hot 
weather the powdered rubber re- 
tards melting and consequent rut- 
ting; in cold weather it limits con- 
traction and tends to keep water 
and frost from permeating the 
road surface—a frequent cause of 
disintegration. 

In the busy little prairie city 
of Worthington, Minnesota, they 
will tell you that one of their 
streets recently paved with rub- 
ber is quieter than others carry- 
ing the same amount of traffic. In 
a good many other places work- 
men engaged in laying rubber 
pavement have reported that it 
is definitely easier on the feet— 
which seems to contain a sugges- 


Now We 


tion for sidewalks, tennis courts, 
and other surfaces where foot 
And playgrounds 
paved with the rubber-asphalt 
mixture have already proved 
kinder to children’s knees and 
hands than conventional black- 
toppings. Primarily, however, the 
principal advantage of rubber 
road is economy, not only in main- 
tenance costs, but also in longer 
wear. 

According to the Brookings In- 
stitution, more than half of every 
dollar spent for highways is used 
solely to maintain roads which al- 
ready exist. Of the remaining 
half, the major portion is used 
to replace pavements which have 
reached the end of their service 
life. Therefore, relatively little 


comfort counts 
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money is available for building 
new roads, and the present high 
cost of construction has seriously 
retarded the expansion of the 
United States system of highways 
at a time when the building of 
additional roads has become a 
serious national transportation 
problem 
It is estimated that there are 
now in service in the United 
States 40 million motor vehicles, 
20 percent more than the prewar 
peak. Thus, one-fifth more cars 
are competing for practically the 
same amount of highway space as 
existed before World War II. Fur- 
thermore, many of today’s roads 
are antiquated and simply inca- 
pable of standing up under heavy 
volumes of high-speed traffic. Re- 
pairs on such highways are all out 
f proportion. j 
The Brookings Institution sur- 
vey also points out that today’s 
notorears are capable of deliver- 
ing better performance and of pro- 
greater economy than most 
highways permit. It calls 
attention to the further fact that 
to 10 cents out of every 
tation dollar i being 
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pent on highways. The balance is 
absorbed by the purchase piice of 
by oil and gasoline, by 

s and by other operating 


Obviously, if the U. S. is to build 
more and better roads to meet 
present and future traffic condi- 
tions, large sums of money will S irestone, J 
be required. Perhaps a substan- By Harvey . F f. 
tial part of these funds can be Chairman, Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
saved in maintenance by the wide- 
spread adoption of rubber high- 
vays A LOOK AT AN IDEA IN HIGHWAYS 
Although any relationship be- ; 
the construction of rubber ALREADY PROVED FROM OHIO TO JAVA. 
highways in the United States and 4 
the economic status of a large part 
world may at first seem 
the connection becomes 
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Minute Editorial 


SONS NEED FATHERS 
(AND VICE VERSA) 


By Roscoe Gilmore Stott 


Writer and Lecturer: Honorary 
Rotarian, F mnsville, India 


My JOB is counselling youth 
—and I’m going to tell you how 
you can put me out of business. 
It’s simple. All you have to do 
is be a father—a real father— 
to your son. 

My diagnosis of the illness 
that is eating the heart out of 
our young boys is this: They 
are starved for parental com- 
panionship. You fret and sweat 
and slave to make a good liv- 
ing for your family. You save 
money for your lad’s education. 
But what is a good living and 
what is money in the bank if 
you’ve not taken the time to 
help your boy make a good 
life? 

The average modern-day fa- 
ther is a fine fellow. He feels 
his obligations keenly—and 
sometimes he even performs 
them. He wants the best for 
his children. But he lets this 
wish become an impersonal one. 
He forever hires somebody else 
to do the job. He expects the 
church to give his son moral 
standards to live by. He asks 
the school to give him knowl- 
edge and wisdom. He leaves it 
up to radio, television, the mov- 
ing-picture house, and_ the 
publishing concern to provide 
entertainment and cultural en- 
richment. Why, he doesn’t even 
include his son in his own rec- 
reational pursuits! 

Whether it is golf or fishing, 
it is usually “with the boys” 
and youngsters are excluded. 
And a wonderful chance to es- 
tablish a father-son bond is 
missed. 

It is a sad fact that Scout 
masters are outshining fathers 
in directing young lives. But 
really, for healthful boy 
growth, no substitute can take 
the place of a father blessed 
with a warm heart, a sense of 
humor, and an understanding 
concern for the welfare of his 
son. When a father builds a 
relationship with his son based 
on this sturdy foundation, there 
is no need for any outsider— 
like me-——to give the boy coun- 
sel. 

Your boy, my friend, knows 
you! Are you taking the time 
to know him? 











sider that the most important sin- 
gle source of dollars for the 
British Commonwealth is natural 
rubber, which it sells to the 
United States for stock piling. 
Rubber is also a principal source 
of dollars for The Netherlands, 
France, Indo-China, Thailand, 
and Indonesia. The nation-wide 
adoption of rubber roads here in 
America could very well become 
a primary factor in reinforcing the 
economic framework of these 
countries, 

During World War II, when the 
United States was cut off from its 
primary sources of rubber, it 
built, at a cost of more than 700 
million dollars, a huge, new syn- 
thetic-rubber industry. Under the 
impetus and incentive of the war- 
time emergency, research work on 
synthetic rubber was greatly ac- 
celerated, and today synthetic 
rubber is better for some products 
than the natural variety. The 
American rubber industry is now 
using more than 400,000 tons of 
synthetic rubber a year. 

Just how large the market for 
rubber in roads will be once the 
current crisis eases is difficult to 
determine because so many fac- 
tors are involved. The amount of 
powdered rubber used in the mix- 
ture depends on the strength of 
the base, on the amount of traffic 


~ using the road, and on the kind of 


rubber used. Assuming that a 
one-inch-thick surface is a fair 
general average and that the av- 
erage highway is 25 feet wide, 
approximately four tons of proc- 
essed rubber or 212 tons of natu- 
ral rubber will be required per 
mile. Since both of these types of 
rubber, as well as synthetic, may 
be used, three tons of rubber per 
mile would seem to be a fair esti- 
mate. 

On this basis, it would take 412 
million tons of rubber to resurface 
the present 11% millions of miles 
of U.S. highways. Add to this the 
millions of tons of rubber which 
will be required for new roads and 
for city streets and sidewalks and 
it becomes apparent that a huge 
potential market for rubber exists 
in this field. 

Will powdered rubber become a 
standard ingredient in all asphalt 
mixes for surfacing roads? Will it 
be specified for all city streets to 


help quiet traffic noises? Will it 
become universally used in side- 
walks to make walking easier and 
safer? What kind of rubber will 
prove best: natural, synthetic, or 
processed? What percentage of 
mix will prove most satisfactory 
and most economical in the long 
run? 

Only time and testing will pro- 
vide the answers to these ques- 
tions. But from preliminary re- 
ports on test sections in the 
United States and other countries, 
it is entirely possible that in the 
not-too-distant future we may be 
rolling on rubber tires that roll on 
rubber, and we may be travelling 
with greater safety, speed, and 
comfort, and at a lower cost per 
mile. 

Meanwhile, my mind goes back 
again to the old Firestone home- 
stead in Ohio. In the Summer of 
1919, during the height of the 
“ship-by-truck” campaign, the 
United States Army made a re- 
markable coast-to-coast trip with 
a fleet of trucks and stopped at 
the old farm. Father and I were 
there to welcome the convoy. I 
had the opportunity of talking 
with some of the officers and there 
was one with whom I had my pic- 
ture taken. Recently, at a dinner 
in New York, I had the pleasure 
of presenting him with a copy of 
that old photograph. His name is 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


T urovcuovt his military 


career, “General Ike’s” interest 
in automotive transportation re- 
mained keen. During the Second 
World War, when the thousands 
of trucks of the famous Red Ball 
Express were rolling across Eu- 
rope, carrying vital supplies to 
our armies, his thoughts, I am 
sure, must have gone back to 
those pioneering days when he 
helped to prove that cross-country 
shipping by truck was practical 
and economical. 

Now it is up to such men as 
Dwight Eisenhower with his big 
new job in Europe—supported by 
the millions throughout the West- 
ern world—to secure the defenses 
of freedom. Then, if not before, 
we can turn our energies on the 
full development of such ideas for 
better, safer, more economical liv- 
ing—as rubber highways. 
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Britain On Display 


IN ITS GREAT FESTIVAL SOON TO OPEN, 


31,000 ROTARIANS HAVE A HAPPY ROLE, 


By Arthur Mortimer 


Chairman, RIBI Festival of Britain Committee 
Member, Rotary Club of St. Pancras, England 


E IN BRITAIN are putting on our party dress. We are 

\ \ / going to be “at home” to the world this Summer— 

and we want to look our best. Yes, from May to Sep- 

tember we shall be holding a kingdom-wide “open 
house” called the Festival of Britain, and in it the 31,000 Ro- 
tarians of these Isles are to have a special and happy rdle. 

What, then, is this Festival, and why are we holding it in 
1951? As you may know, the Festival aims at showing, in many 
and various ways, the British contribution to civilization in the 
arts, in science, and in industrial design. Through the Festival 
we shall also be rendering thanks for our deliverance in the 
years of World War II, and we hope to show all who come to 
see us that, in the words of our beloved King George VI, “Britain 
lives on, now as ever taking her rightful place among the nations 
of the world.” 

We are holding the Festival in 1951 because that is the cen- 
tenary of the Great Exhibition which was born in the mind of 
Albert, the Prince Consort, husband of Queen Victoria. Then, 
in 1851, London’s Hyde Park was the center of attraction, be- 

\ cause it was there that the Crystal Palace stood. A great struc- 
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Bright signal flags will spell out a cheery welcome to Festival of Britain visitors. 
Symbolizing the ten-century-old tradition of a seafaring nation is this festival ship, 
the Campania, as seen by Artist James Holland. It will visit the British ports. 


Modern Canterbury pilgrims will lift 
their eyes to Christ Church Gate even 
as did others in days before Chaucer. 


ture of iron and glass, it was after- 
ward dismantled and _ reérected 
in London’s southeastern suburbs, 
only to be destroyed in a spectacu- 
lar fire just before the Second 
World War. 

In this 1951 exhibition London 
has no monopoly, however. Cer- 
tainly our capital city will offer 
its visitors a magnificent artistic 
program for the Festival months, 
and on the south bank of the 
River Thames we have built an 
exhibition and a new and striking 
Concert Hall. But all over Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland Fes- 
tival programs have been ar- 
ranged. Some of them will last 
for weeks, some of them for a day 
or two. They have been dove- 
tailed together so that our visitors 
from overseas can see and hear 


The South Bank exhibition grounds show the challenging lines of the future 


in the models above... . 
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(Right) The King and Queen visit the Festival site. 


all that they wish when they wish. 

Do not think that this Festival 
is just a nation-wide fun-fair. It 
is something which is in the 
hearts of the people. It is not just 
“the British way of life” that we 
want you to see. We want you to 
meet the men, women, and chil- 
dren who are living that life. 

Where does Rotary fit into all 
this? As I have noted, we Rotar- 
ians number 31,000 in our 700 
Clubs in Great Britain and Ire- 
land. To us, as to our fellow coun- 
trymen, the Festival is something 
very personal. We are anxious to 
welcome our fellow Rotarians 
from other countries. 

In London, because we know 
that most visitors will go there, 
we have arranged a Rotary Ren- 
dezvous, sponsored by District 13, 
in the Kingsley Hotel. We and our 
wives will be there to welcome 
and help you. If you wish it, and 
we hope you will, we may put you 
in touch with other Rotarians who 
will entertain you for a few hours, 
or a few days. 

In other Festival centers we 
shall also have Houses of Friend- 
ship: in Stratford-on-Avon; in 
Windsor, in the shadow of Wind- 
sor Castle; in Llangollen, deep in 
Wales—in all the centers and in 
many of the small towns 

In any year, you are welcome in 
Britain, but this Festival year of 
1951 gives us the opportunity to 
put ourselves more thoroughly at 
your service, and to set up ma- 
chinery to simplify your visit. We 
have spent time and trouble on 
our preparations. Please come and 
make contact with us when you 
arrive, if for no other reason than 
that we shall be disappointed if 
you don't. 


© Festival of Britain 
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@ Stronger Concrete. “Wetting” agents, 
which lower the surface tension of wa- 
it wet quicker and with 
permit the use of a smaller 
amount of water in mixing concrete and 
thus give greater strength while actu- 
ally improving plasticity. The method 
is most useful in molding stronger con- 
blocks and bricks. 


ter and make 


less wate 


crete 
@ Temperature Teller. To help commut- 
ers—or anyone else—tell “how cold it 
my place,” a new maximum- 
indicating thermometer is be- 
that is reset by a rotable 
sweep hand 


was out at 
minimum 
ing made 
Its predecessor was reset 
Having a translucent back 
is easily read at night when 
d against a street light. 


Dby¥ magnets 
plate, 


silhouette 


B Shave Note. A move to make the shav- 
ing of tough beards easier is underway. 
\ patent has been issued for a magnet- 
ized guard on a safety razor so that it 
grips the steel blade tighter and keeps 
the “feathered” edge of the blade in cut- 


ting position. 


@ Staples That Stay. A new staple to 
hold wire to wooden fenceposts has pro- 
which lock when driven 
wood and keep the staple put. 


jecting barbs 


into the 


@ Standard Dirt. If you were a 
maker of washing or cleaning ma 
chines or of detergents, or even a 
housewife with a scientific bent, you 
would want to know how clean a cer- 
tain thing got your clothes. But un 
less you started with a standard of 
dirt, you could not compare results, 
While sample A ends up cleaner than 
B, it may have started cleaher, too. 
So now a standard soiled wool is 
available for cleaning tests, with a 
definite standard of dirtyness! 


@ Glycerine. Glycerine is used in glues, 
gelatines, and other gels, as well as in 
paper making and textile manufacture. 
It is, therefore, an important nonvisible 
ingredient in our daily life. During 
World War II it was scarce, and the 
chief source was the fat which house- 
wives collected. But recently a syn- 
thetic, glycol bori-borate, has proved a 
substitute in most of these uses. 


@ Reinforced Paper. A new nondeterior- 
ating waterproof paper is said to be 
stronger, lighter, and more pliable than 
any other such paper. It is made of 
glass fibers between two plies of kraft 
paper bonded under high heat and pres- 
sure. It is difficult to puncture or tear, 
and it is recommended for wrapping 
packages for the storing of sheet metals 
with highly finished surfaces, wire coils, 
and a host of other laboratory and in- 
dustrial articles. It protects against 
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scratching and weather, and is useful, 
too, in homes, on farms, and for con- 
struction applications. It is available 
in three standard grades in sheets up to 
96 inches wide. 


® Cobalt Hogs. Gradually we are learn- 
ing more about the rdéle metals play in 
diets. In the early days of hydroponics, 
it was found that without metals in the 
solutions, fruits would not develop or 
had no taste. When vitamin B-12 was 
discovered, the nucleus was found to 
have cobalt as an integral part. Now 
the addition of trace amounts of cobalt 
to a controlled diet results in more 
weight at a faster rate to both hogs and 
sheep. But another herd of hogs fed 
trace amounts of manganese, copper, 
and iron gained even more, 


@ Bad Smell. More valuable, ounce for 
ounce, than most of the rarest per- 
fumes, six times as costly by weight as 
gold, is isopropylmercaptan, the worst 
smell in captivity. It has no direct use, 
as yet, but the petroleum industry uses 
it as a detective. Mixed in certain chemi- 
cals by Nature or artificially, the bad 
odor can be compared with the artificial 
pure stuff to determine the concentra- 
tion in the sample. And for this arti- 
ficial bad smell, its producers get $210 
an ounce! 


@ Bye-Bye, Baby. A new, lightweight, 
portable plastic crib makes carrying a 
baby and accessories on trips easier. A 
zippered plastic cover keeps drafts 
away, side pockets hold bottles and 
diapers, and straps make a handle for 
convenient carrying. 


@ Hygroscopes. Relative humidity is de- 
termined by comparing wet- and dry- 


bulb temperature readings. The most 
accurate readings are made with a sling 
psychrometer—and it is the easiest to 


By watching his image in a 12-inch mir- 
ror, this golfer self-checks his stance 
and swing. Made of steel and chrome 
plated, the convex mirror is adjustable 
to any angle from its ground position. 


break! A new pocket-size kit has a 
slide-rule calculator on the cover of the 
case, so after swinging the wet- and 
dry-bulb thermometers and getting two 
readings, one can read the relative 
humidity right on the lid. 


@ Clever Pen. A ball-point pen that car- 
ries its own light for writing in the 
dark is a late entry in the gadget field. 
Made of gold-toned metal, it is non 
taxable as jewelry, yet looks like a 
million dollars. The battery and bulb 
are replaceable at any variety store, 
and the manufacturer can supply refills. 


@ Silver Polishing. Heretofore any 
old piece of rag has generally been 
used in the home to apply polish 
to silverware. Now a California com- 
pany has perfected a polishing block 
made of synthetic rubber which has 
separate grooves for forks, knives, 
and spoons. The silver polish is ap- 
plied directly to the block. 


@ Atom Control. Scientists have suc- 
ceeded in curbing the might of the atom 
with a “controlled chain reactor” pro- 
ducing atomic power. While the present 
controlled plant is merely experimental, 
it has furnished data for the design of 
a practical reactor, such as will be used 
soon, experimentally, on shipboard. 


@ Submarine Camera, Shades of Jules 
Verne! Now the United States Navy 
has an underwater motion-picture 
camera that can be operated by a diver 
from outside its self-contained shield, 
including adjustment of the diaphragm 
for light, focus, and start-stop, The 
camera weighs 107 pounds in air, but 
can be adjusted to positive, neutral, or 
negative weight in water. It has hori- 
zontal and vertical fins. The operator 
wears an aqualung and rubber flippers 
and is, like the camera, free of external 
controls. 


@ T-Steels. A new group of alloy steels, 
known as the T-steels, has recently 
been released. The first is a plate steel 
that keeps its toughness and ductility 
and high strength at extremely low 
temperatures, even below zero. The 
strength of this plate does not deterio- 
rate even when it is welded, and weld- 
ing rods of the same metal can be had, 
so the joint can be maintained at full 
strength. Tests show that “brittle fail- 
ure” is not a danger with the T-steels. 
Several alloys are added to make 
the T-steels, and carbon is low: 0.1f 
maximum. 


@ Three-Wheeled Jeep. A tricycle jee} 
power plant has been designed for use 
on shipboard. It is mainly used for 
carrying the starting equipment for 
carrier-based planes. It is low enough 
to pass under wings (under 36 inches), 
is less than 52 inches wide, and can 
turn a right-angled corner and turn a 
complete circle under 7 feet in diameter. 
* * > 

Letters to Dr. Jones may be addressed 
in care Of THE Rotarian Magazine, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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Speaking of Books— 


ABOUT 


ISLANDS IN THE PACIFIC 


T IS very ri 
self to say of 
tarian should re 
will strengthen mj} 
tion of The Ke 
Manion 

Equally rare have been the occasions 
when I have quoted the opinion an 
other t thi ime I 
think I can do bette han tell vou 
what Emmett Richards has 
The Key to Pea 


and my good frien Er 


reviewer; Du don't 
said about 
good Rotarian 
nmett 


Richards 


is editor and what I con 


publisher of 
sider an excellent 
the Alpena, Michigan, News. I quote his 
leading editorial from the News of Feb 


newspaper, 


ruary 6: 


The Key to Pe 
Clarence Manion 
School at the T 
Dame. Littl 
dred pages over-al 


more 
Book . . This is a plain and sin 
ply written 

simple as the 

set fortl t 

Inde pel dence 

tion I rest 

those fund 

fit of 

who ma\ 

the 

Americar 


classes, rut 
ica turned fre 
ectivism and 
tegrity of the 
personal God-g 
each free n 

Manion cl 
sive thought 
has more 

neh than R 
nile, that we ave racticalls 
the private telephones and 
mobiles in tl 
material stans 
these things 
American sy 
make the American system 
are the results of it. We dic 
have any of these 
but “the founders of our count 
risked 
sacred honor f establi 
what they 


ciple of et 


things 


their lives, fortunes, and 


snhment of 


2 
a) 


THE THREAT TO WORLD PEACE 


A SLUM FAMILY. 


America begins among us 
The Communistic threat must 
principles we 


very 


now, 


be defeated on 
principles, the 
Government 
them 


have the 
foundation of our 
We must and apply 

The Key to 
Book. It is recommended that you 
favor with a copy 


know 


Peace is a Great 


yourself 


To Emmett Richards’ recommenda- 
tion let me add my own. I think every 
Rotarian in the United States who will 
this book will find it 
immediately and helpfully applicable to 
thinking and to his life as a 


read clearly and 

his own 

citizen 
* > - 


thinking on the international 


Rotarian's 


Clear 
level is part of the 
sibility In 


respon- 
our day it is an obvious 
necessity for community leadership 
thinking in 

f 


built only on the foundation of 


Clear international affairs 
can be 
clear thinking as a citizen 

Good help indeed toward clear and 
constructive understanding of the citi 
zen’s part in the life of the free 
of today—in whatever 
lives 

be found in the 

pages of Policy for the 
West by 
Ward, 
of the London Econo- 

st I 


thi book 


free nation he 


Barbara 


assistant edito 


recommend 
with conf 
dence and enthusiasm 
Oliver 


It is a truly remark 


able piece of writing, in tl place— 
remarkable in its clearness of expres 


sion, in its orderly and balanced pres- 


entation of ideas, in its unmistakable 


evidence of strong and sincere thinking 
through the 
It is even 
breadth of 


Miss Ward bases het program of Pol- 


very texture of the writing. 
more remarkable for its 
vision, its commonsense 


icy for the West upon the same funda- 
mental concept as that stressed by Dean 
Manion, in The Key to Peace 


cial 


with spe- 


application to the United States 


She Says 


But the Western 
namic force based upon the belief 
in the Godlike destiny of man, the 


idea is a dy 


supreme value of the human per- 
sonality, the perfectability of the 
social order, and the vision of a 
based on justice, brother- 
This is the tre- 
heritage of Chris- 
tian and classical tradition, and 
if we claim less for our culture, 
we deny the very sources of its 
vitality and abandon the struggle 
for the soul of man into the hands 
of the Communists who do not 
care how much they claim. It is 
pretensions of West- 
that its 
failures give rise to such frustra- 


society 
hood, and peace 


mendous our 


because the 
ern society are so great 


tion and danger 
Miss Ward's 


clear-sighted and reasoned hope: 


conclusion is one 


Communists today leave us in 


no doubt where our weaknesses 
lie They seek to exacerbate 
by every means the gulf between 
East West, 
oped and backward areas, between 
Asia and the Atlantic, 
rich and poor, slave and free. , 
every national 


and between devel- 


between 
They batten on 
pre judice and try to poison every 
potential conflict between the Al- 
lies of the West. Above all, they 
preach the decadence and decline 
of Western ideals, the 
tensions of Western 

myth of Western religion, the hy 
pocrisy of Western freedom, and 
the certainty of Western collapse. 
We need therefore have no doubts 


false pre- 
society, the 


about the necessary means of 
Western survival 
liable, and 
to share with others our 
’ rebuild our 
be patient allies and good friends, 


moral 


to be stable, re- 
prosperous ourselves, 
prosper- 
ity to defenses, to 


to restore our vision and 


yurpose, to drive out the gods of 
“glorious 
God,” and 
this spirit to confront our ad 
main 


a common policy on 


} 

fatalism, to restore the 
liberty of the sons of 
versaries these are the 
themes for 
the West 

« = 
Know ledg regions and events re 


note from our own experience — [Tol 
we must depend on the special 
fruit- 


necessary 


equipment for 
il thinking and 
vorlid \ 
1 ind 
Armstrong 


iffairs 


living in the modern 


this sort is 


book in 


Hamilton Fish 


useful 
Goliath by 
editor of the magazine For 


gn Here is something many 
f us have actively desired, a clear and 
specific and dependable account of just 
what has happened and is happening in 
Yugoslavia. Perhaps even more impot 
tant is Mr study of ex 


“satellite” 


Armstrong's 
conditions in other 
behind the Iron Curtain, 


Czechoslovakia. I 


isting 
countries now 
notably Poland and 
find exciting and enlightening reading 
in the chapters devoted to these coun- 
tries 

Another book 
forming in a 


good 


that is genuinely in- 
different field, and 
well, is The Pa- 


very 


very reading as 
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by Douglas L. Oliver. Mr. 
Oliver traces the history of the many 
islands of the Pacific, large and small, 
and of their peoples, from times before 
the coming of the white men and known 
only from native tradition and the evi- 
dence of ethnology, down to the end of 
the Second World War. Especially live- 
ly and readable are the chapters under 
headings “Coconut Civiliza- 
“Sugar Revolution,” in which 
ithor traces the 
ion yetween the 
re and its eco- 
nomic base in one 1s- 
ind after another. De- 
lightful decorations by 
Sheila Mitche Oliver 
add much to this book 
Know your enemy” 
advice proved 


Ruth Park 


t to know as much as possible 


It behooves 


ountries behind the Iron Cur- 
understand the Soviet Union 
in small measure requires 
of its recent past In The 
Revolution, 1917-1923, which 
one of a projected series, the 
historian Edward Hallett Carr 
well-rounded and authorita- 
step analysis of the process 
the Bolsheviks gained and 
their power 
* ” * 
s narrow-gutted, dirty old 
squeezed with its elbows flat 
s sides between two others, 
six people.” That is the 
a young writer born in 
but writing about Aus- 
her novel, 12% Plymouth 
{nd they are good people to 
know Dolour Darcy, 16 when the 
book opens; her Mumma and her drink- 
lagued father, Hughie; her older sister, 
her strong and quiet hus- 


e Rothe, and her little girl, 


Miss s novel is that rarity in 

modern fiction, one in which ugliness 

and these are abundant in 

Hills slum of Sidney are 

pective, in relation to a hu- 

d of innate goodness. Yet 

wholly free of false senti- 

candid in its realism. Miss 

is done in what is essen- 

it of comedy, in the high- 

est literary tradition. The 

ising with which Miss Park 

e the failings and mishaps 

ys and their neighbors made 

aloud again and again as I was 

Yet there is always sympathy 

the comedy and give it mean- 

1 by writer and reader. Hu- 

ily human, wholly absorbing 

12 Plymo ith Street is 

addition to the highly impressive 
ment of Australian fiction 
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The Conboys, too, are people one vastly more. The grotesques themselves 
won't forget: Link and Lib, and their —the men and women who are inmates 
children, Em and Dandie and Cather- of the poorhouse—are without excep- 
ine, who insists on being “Cate with a tion treated with a profound compas- 
Cc.” They are seen with a brilliance and sion and understanding. The Conboys, 
known with a depth rare in modern fic- all five of them, are even more as- 
tion, in Jessamyn West's novel The tonishingly realized, with a depth of 
Witch Diggers. They, too, live inaslum, sympathy equalled by Miss West's sure- 
at least in one sense—a rural slum. Link ness and power of expression in word 
Conboy, leaving the profession of law and deed and symbol. Behind all this 
for conscience sake, has become the lies the integrating tragic theme and 
superintendent of a county poor house inquiry of the whole novel, one of the 
in southerr Indiana, in order to “do ancient and one of the greatest of all 
some good work in the world.” It is in themes of literature: why do good in- 
and around this institution, in relation tentions so often bring evil results? At 
to the grotesques, the distorted and the end, Link Conboy wonders whether 
fractured human beings who are its in- 
mates, that the Conboys work out the 
tragic drama of their lives. 

For the vision of this fiction is, essen- 
tially, tragic. In this it differs widely 
from Miss West’s earlier book, The 
Friendly Persuasion, which I reviewed 
in this department with an enthusiasm 


his desire to do good in the world has 
destroyed the happiness of his children. 

Books which attempt great things are 
rarely perfect: this same theme was too 
much for Herman Melville. I think that 
The Witch Diggers is not without flaws 
But they seem to me wholly technical; 
there is no failure in grasp of character, 
in rendering of experience, or in integ- 
rity of purpose. I know of no novel of 
recent years which matches The Witch 
Diggers in its tragic vision and its com 
passionate insight. 


that has been increased by rereading. 
There is a surface of comedy in some 
of the incidents of The Witch Diggers, 
certainly—of a stark and robust com- 
edy: as when the florid mouthings of a 
preacher exhorting the inmates of the 
poorhouse are interrupted by the first 
g Books reviewed, publishers, and prices 
words one of them has been heard to The Key to Peace, Clarence Manion (Heri 
te -a vear: “The ave s . 1 tage Foundation, 75 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago, 
ut sad for a yeat They have stolen my $2).—Policy for the West, Barbara Ward 
pig!” Some reviewers have apparently (Norton, $3.75).—Tito and Goliath, Hamil 
, e ton Fish Armstrong (Macmillan 50) 
been able to see no more in the novel The Pacific Islands, Douglas L. Oliver (Har 
than this—its surface of the aberrant, yard University Press, $5).—The Bolshe 


: Revolution, Edward Hallett Carr (Macmil 
the fantastic, the grotesque lan, $5).—12% Plymouth Street 


fis J sen ) . ™ (Houghton Mifflin, $3).—The Witch Diggers 
Ac tually The Witch Diggers hold Jessamyn West (Harcourt, Brace, $3.50) 


* - . 





Journey to a Grocery Store 


What, nobody’s home? Why, here’s a note. 

Now let me see what Virginia wrote: 

“Til be back later,” she says, and more, 

Would I please go to the grocery store? 

The coffee’s down to the morning dregs, 

Apparently, too, we’re out of eggs. 

There’s little milk, and she also said 

That we could do with a loaf of bread. 

Well, that’s as easy for me to do 

As making four out of two and two; 

There’s nothing here to disturb, perplex, 

But the store is full of the gentler sex 

And every one of the ladies trundles 

A pushcart heavy with bags and bundles. 

And every lady is just as large 

And just as determined as Madame Defarge. 

Cleverly jockeying for position 

I try in vain to complete my mission, 

But am neatly boxed at the final turn. 

Experience teaches and I must learn 

That female aggressiveness doesn’t lessen 

And gentlemen trade at a delicatessen. 
—James M. Black, Jr. 














Looking at Movies 


SEEING A FILM TONIGHT? USE THE KEY 


TO HELP YOU CHOOSE A GOOD ONE. 


Key: Audier sitability: M—Ma- 
ture Y—Younger C—Children. 


»—Of More Than Passing Interest 


The Boy from Indiana (Eagle-Lion). 
Lois Butler, George Cleveland, Lon Mc- 
Callister. Director: John Rawlins Dra- 
ma. Farm boy visiting Arizona county 
fair hires out to itinerant horse fancier 
as jockey, then consents to spend the 
Winter with him on his run-down farm 
A thoroughbred fan, he sees no good in 


quarter 


until a 
iasm. Together 
for a new 


hors¢ 


his employer's 
girl arouses his enthu 
they prepare the hors« 
victory ens life of ease 


sea- 
son, by his 
and chess playing for the 
ranch for themselves 

] 1 


; y ra ua 


i- 


Desiqned mair 
ties of the 
plishes its aim 
suffers from 
stilted, self-conscious 


quart accom- 

its story 
shod construction, 
pe rformances 


M, Y, C 


Cause for Alarm! (MGM) rving Ba- 
con. Bruce Cowling, Margalo Gilmore, 
Barry Loretta Young. Direc 
tor: Tav Garnett. Melodran Psvcho- 
pathic heart-disease victim accuses his 
faithful wife of \ kill 
him, writes | . to 
district mails 
it for 
he has 
will 


The strain 


Sullivan 


r 
attorne\ 
he taun with what 
e it 


nse. 


him 
done, 
appeal 
is t uch for him, how- 
ever, and he d pre 1 get 
back the letter tach st } tak is 
wrong, and in her encounters h the 
postman and _ post-office ia she 
to implicé herself. 
max—but 
film is to 


manages only 
The denouément is an antic 
should not be revealed if 
provide the terror it l 
The major part of the film 
the wife’s efforts to retrieve the 


, concerned 
with 
letter, is certainly 


evel 


he most har- 
1. The effect 
frightening 


groun¢ 


among t 
film 


rowing footage € 
having the 


is heightened by 
events played out against a bach 


domestic- 


commonplace 


of everyday, 
activity roundabout. You 
this, but it will give 


thrills. M 


won't enjoy 


you plenty of 


Cry Danger (RKO). Richard Erdman, 
Rhonda Fleming, Dick Powel legis 
Toomey. Director: Robert Parrish. Melo- 
drama, Bitter among crooks 
to find out 


bookie 


former 


committed I 


very fo 


big rob 


has just servec 


iS 


By Jane Lockhart 


He is aided by unscrupulous crippled 
Marine veteran who supplied fake alibi 
which got him released in hopes he 
might share in the stolen money whose 
whereabouts he is sure the bookie 
knows. 
A tough, violent ; 

unlikable a group of characters—includ- 
ing those with whom our sympathies 


story concerning as 


are led to lie—as can be imagined. 
Most unpalatable. M 


The Groom Wore Spurs (Universal). 
Jack Carson, Joan Davis, Ginger Rogers. 
Richard Whorf 
cowardly 


Director: Comedy. The 


hero a cowboy movie star 
whose daring exploits on the screen are 
performed by a The heroine: 
a woman lawyer assigned to help him 
out of the clutches of gamblers to whom 
1 
1 


Just how she 


double. 


he owes a worrisome debt 
made clear— 


marry. In an 


could fall for him is not 
but she does, and they 
incredible finish he overcomes a fleeing 
gunman and they 
happy ever after 

A scattered, 
makers apparently had a hard time de- 
ciding what plot device to seize on next. 
A waste of time, talent, and money. 


M, Y 


presumably live 


stumbling farce whose 


*% The Happiest Days of Your Life 
(British; London Films). John Bentley, 
Joyce Grenfell, Edward Rigby, Margaret 
Rutherford, Alastair Sim. Writer-direc- 
tor: Frank Launder. Laun- 
der and Sidney Gilliat. Comedy. In the 
amble_ to and 
Ss under 
British Ministry of Education slips up 
and sends a girls’ school to share coun- 
try estate occupied by 
Neither of the elderly principals will 
give an inch, so education (?) goes on 
in an atmosphere of pandemonium and 
tight-lipped rivalry. Then, on the same 
afternoon, a directors’ 
rives to evaluate the 
work, and a group of suspicious parents 


Producers: 


S( combine relocate 


! 
hools wartime emergency, 


boys’ school. 


committee ar- 
man principal's 
demand to see their daughters in action. 
The scheme worked out to keep the in- 
specting teams apart, with boys rushed 
out of the schoolroom and off the play- 
ing field just in time to be replaced by 
their opposite numbers, is something 
That it doesn’t work only 
riotous effect 
and 

casual, but 
discerning and 


to see adds 
to the 

Performances 
seem disarmingly prove to 
be not only witty but 
wise in their comment on bureaucratic 
red tape and smugness, 


first 


dialogue at 


pedagogical 


Action is frequently frantic, but always 
excellently timed. A delightful concoc- 
tion, M, Y,C 


Madeleine (British; Cineguild; dis- 
tributed in the U. S. by Universal). 
Leslie Banks, Ivan Desny, Ann Todd, 
Norman Wooland. Director: David 
Lean. Drama based on famous Glasgow 
murder case of a century ago, in which 
a wealthy girl was accused of poisoning 
her rascally lover. The jury’s verdict 
was “not proved”—a decision possible 
only in Scotland. So she went free, but 
lived out her life under shadow of pop- 
ular condemnation. 

Film leaves you with the same di- 
lemma as did the trial: did she or didn’t 
she do it? Because it does not make 
the motivation clear, and because its 
actors give little warmth or meaning to 
their roles, you have little on which to 
base your answer. Thus the whole pro- 
duction becomes unsatisfactory in spite 
of the exceptional effort to create an 
authentic atmosphere in setting and de- 
lineation of customs. If you are a 
devotee of courtroom scenes, you won't 
be disappointed in those this film offers. 
A new technique—use of flashbacks 
from lawyers’ previous 
testimony—provides interest. M 


speeches to 


The Redhead and the Cowboy (Para- 
mount). Rhonda Fleming, Glenn Ford, 
Edmond O’Brien, Alan Reid. Director: 
Leslie Fenton. Melodrama set in New 
Mexico during closing days of War be- 
tween the States. As the result of his 
interest in a girl he chances to meet ina 
saloon, wandering cowboy finds himself 
involved in a Confederate plot to waylay 
Yankee gold train. 
a link in the spy chain preparing the 
attack. The cowboy is uninterested in 
but he neverthel 
as the girl tries to deliver her messages. 
Complicating mysterious 
Stranger posing as a cattle buyer who 


The girl, it seems, is 


politics, goes along 


things is a 


also insists on being one of the party. 
Several murders later, the girl spy dis- 
fellow conspirators are not 
the heroes she thought, and you are left 
rooting for the Northern defenders of 
the wagon train. 

Spy angle, new for a western, 
vides opportunity for some ingenious 
plotting, but before the end things have 


covers her 


pro- 


© Loew's 


A tense scene in Vengeance Valley, 
a film “which gives you people who 
are more important than the action.” 
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developed so confusingly it is hard to 
keep the plot line straight. A so-so 
wester? M, Y 

% Royal Wedding (MGM). Fred As- 
taire, Sarah Churchill, Peter Lawford, 
Jane Powell, Albert Sharpe. Director: 
Stanley Donen. Musical. Brother-sister 
dancing team go to London to present 
the show in which they have been 
starred as attraction during festivities 
the British princess’ wed- 
ding. Both get involved in romances, 
which provide background for frequent 
interludes of dance and song—some 
spontaneous, with no build-up, others 
presented as part of the show. Included 
also are shots of the procession which 


is a part of Princess Elizabeth’s wed- 


celebrating 


y technicolored musical, with a 
warding dancing sequences—par- 
rly inserted casually, such as 
re’s dances alone in the ship’s gym- 
ng equipment as props, and 

and walls of his hotel 

ed by trick photography. The 
predictable and routine, as is 

in this type of film, but the occa- 
nserts make it worth while. 


M, Y 


those 


? } 
onal goo 


September Affair (Paramount). Joseph 
Cotten, Joan Fontaine, Francoise Rosay, 
Jessica Tandy. Director: William Die- 

a. A romantic interlude in 

a successful and 

ianist who fall in love during 

Naples. When the plane 

missed crashes and they 

imed lost, they decide to let 
sumption stand and “find happi- 

But the engineer’s wife 
eventually learn the truth, 

by deciding to let him go 

And when a chance to design 

ation project tempts his creative 
abilities but must be passed up for the 

I f anonymity, he becomes restless. 
and 


cost. 


engineer 


gether 


it seems, is not perfect, 
de itgis not worth .he 
this film will be compared 
British production 
counter, which explored a sim- 

i ne, But whereas the British 
film’s great appeal lay in its realism, 
its motivation which through 
convictions of its princi- 

pals and their recognition of the sordid- 
olved, the Hollywood attempt 
side events propel the action, 
glamour by “what 
had can never be lost.” The 
a look into real life; the other 
anticized dream. Beautiful 
for an_ essentially banal 


story. M 


famed 


came 
inner moral 


ness iny 


stating 


Target Unknown (Universal). Robert 
Alex Nicol, Mark Stevens, Don 
Young. Director: George 
Melodrama details dramati- 
which German in- 
officers interrogated captured 
Allied airmen, by gaining seemingly 
unimportant, unrelated bits of informa- 
uncannily able to piece to- 
iable predictions of attacks to 
against 


Douglas, 
Taylor, Gig 
Sherman 
cally methods by 


telligence 


tion were 


gether rel 


come process 1S seen 


May, 1951 


In Target Unknown, an American flier (Mark Stevens 


© Universal Pictures Co 


downed with his crew in oc- 


cupied France suspects a cafe entertainer, and correctly, of being a collaborationist. 


frame of story of American bomber 
crew whose members unwittingly re- 
veal valuable information. Then, in 
melodramatic “chase” finish, two of 
them escape, with aid of French under- 
ground relay word by radio which pre- 
vents catastrophe the leak in informa- 
tion would have produced. 

Watching the sequences involving 
the interrogation is as fascinating as 
seeing an intricate jigsaw puzzle solved, 
The final escape sequences are less con- 
vincing, routinely performed, but none- 
theless exciting. An interesting produc- 
tion uneven in quality. M, Y 


Three Guys Named Mike (MGM). Van 
Johnson, Howard Keel, Barry Sullivan, 
Jane Wyman. Director: Charles Wal- 
ters. Comedy. If, as it seems, this film’s 
purpose is to demonstrate what a glam- 
ourous life air-line hostesses lead, it is 
most successful. The heroine soon has 
not only one but three exciting suitors 
—a pilot, an advertising executive, a 
budding scientist. As they fight it out, 
she goes breezily on her way, having a 
lot of fun at her job, often getting in 
scrapes because she tries so hard, but 
always coming out on top. 

A gay, undemanding comedy which 
will have girls all over the country rac- 
ing to the air lines’ employment offices. 
All is thrilling and wonderful; it’s fun 
to watch. But killjoys will be asking 
why they should pay to see a film which 
features a real-life air line from start to 
finish—American—and which reaps mil- 
lions in publicity for the private com- 
pany thereby. What the rival air lines 
will have to say is something else again. 
This device adds fuel to an argument 
that has been aroused by “concealed ad- 
vertising” in previous films; this one, 
however, is more obvious than any in 
the past. M, Y 


% Vengeance Valley (MGM). Ray Col- 
lins, Joanne Dru, Burt Lancaster, Rob- 
ert Walker. Melodrama. The old theme 
about the worthy and unworthy sons 


here involves a crippled, widowed cattle- 
man who has taken into his home an 
orphan in the hope that he can influ- 
ence for good his own weakling son. 
Grown to manhood, the boys retain 
their earlier characteristics. The 
ter brother is often fed up with efforts 
to cover up for the other, but love for 
his elderly benefactor prevents his leav- 
ing. But when, on the annual roundup, 
the weakling plots to cheat the father 
out of his profits, it is too much, and 
the noble son engineers a showdown. 
Handsome mountain (tech- 
nicolored film was photographed in 
Colorado), magnificent shots of cattle 
herds, convincing presentation of ac- 
tual working ranch operations make up 
for any lack of originality in plot. Un- 
usual for a western, this one gives you 
people who are more important than the 
action. Furthermore, they actually seem 
to be cattle ranchers, not simply actors 
leading glamourous outdoor lives. M, Y 
- 7 * 


fos- 


scenery 


Among other current films, these, al- 
ready reviewed, should prove reward- 
ing: 

For Famity: Beaver Valley, Cinder- 
ella, I'd Climb the Highest Mountain, 
The Jackie Robinson Story, King Solo- 
mon’s Mines, The Mudlark, Never a Dull 
Moment, Stars in My Crown, Toast of 
New Orleans, Two Weeks with Love, 
The West Point Story. 

For MATURE AUDIENCE: All about Eve, 
Born Yesterday, Breakthrough, The 
Broken Arrow, Cyrano de Bergerac, The 
Glass Menagerie, The Great Manhunt, 
The Halls of Montezuma, Hamlet, Har- 
vey, Kim, The Lawless, The Men, Mr 
880, No Way Out, The Red Shoes, Rio 
Grande, Sunset Boulevard, Tomahawk, 
Trio, Two Flags West. 

From advance reports, these should 
be well worth considering: Father's Lit 
tle Dividend, The Goldbergs, The Mag- 
nificent Yankee, Of Men and Music, 
Operation Disaster, Paris 1900, Seott of 
the Antarctic, Seven days to Noon, So 
Long at the Fair, U.S.S. Teakettle. 
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ALABAMA REPLANTS ITS FORESTS 


TALL PINES WILL TOWER TOMORROW— MOSTLY BECAUSE OF A ROTARY CLUB. 


a EASY to take trees for grante¢ Rotarian Screws soon set out to show around them. “We average about 18,000 
They shade so many billion acres of this the people of Lee County what needed seedlings a day with both planters go- 


old earth that it’s natural to think they to be done, From the State Forestry ing,” he said. “The first Winter we 
always will. But, in the words of the Department he acquired films of burned planted 375,000 seedlings, and the next 
old Southern melody, “it ain't neces forest areas, soil erosion, and wasteland. year more than 570,000, The 1950-51 
sarily so.” Logged off, burned off, eaten And he armed himself with hard-hitting planting totalled 842,225, and for the 
off by insects, fore € I . facts’ about good forest management 1951-52 season we have ordered over one 
newed—and a man who has been saying Now he was ready to put his forest million seedlings.’ 
so in his community for a long time is education program in high gear. He be But tree planting isn’t the only con- 
Euel A. Screws, of Opelika, Alabama gan showing the films and giving talks cern of Euel Screws and his team of 

As the leader of a movement that is to schools, garden clubs, and service or- foresters. They're doing things about 
turning wasteland into woodland, Ro ganizations—Rotary, Lions Kiwanis, fire control that have reduced costly 
tarian Euel A. Screws was the man your and oth Within a vear he had blazes by about 70 percent. Mobile fire 
Scribe wanted t booted for reached more than 8,000 people, and had trucks and radio-equipped fire towers 
hiking and bursting. with questions, I won helpers in all parts of the county help to do the trick. And increased tim- 
headed for the lumber and cotton town His next move was one he counted on ber yield is being achieved by instruct- 
of Opelika (pop. 12,264) in eastern Ala- heavily. It was a bid for the all-out ing woodland owners in a_ forestry 
bama. And there w a reforestation backing of the Rotary Club of Opelika. practice called selective cutting 
project that might well serve as ¢ model At a Club meeting he described his plan, In this big job to renew forest lands, 
for any town 01 it lat wants i told his fellow Rotarians that Lee Opelika Rotarians see something besides 
children to know the beauty an County needed thousands of seedlings tree planting and fire control. As Euel 
of a tree. A project i put in its soil. And the work had to be ‘Screws put it, “We are growing more 
backed by the State, } l done by machine, he explained. Hand trees, but we're also creating closer ties 
ers, city dwellers, civic organiz: i planting would be too slow sefore the among Opelika businessmen and wood 
and the Opelika Rotary Club! meeting was over, Euel Screws had the land owners 

Standing amid rows of newly plante promise of two machine planters. His As 1 departed, I thought of those 
pine seedlings in Alabama's Lee County, Rotary Club had voted $850 to buy them thousands of seedlings not only as a 
Rotarian Screws traced for me of Recently the Club bought its third State’s valuable economic resource, but 
the steps that led to the planting of the | planter, and landowners who want to also as sort of 
first seedling. Things looked pretty bad, reforest their acres rent the machines a living monu- 
he said, when they made him Lee at 50 cents per 1,000 trees. Thus the ment to some 
County chairman of the “More Trees for program is self-supporting. Rotary enthusi- 
Alabama” campaign some years ago While we chatted there in the id, asm, goodwill, 
Fire was destroyi much valuable Rotarian Screws pointed to the ma- and foresight. 
timber every year, ¢ sawmill cutting chines making their furrows for the —Yours, THE 
was exceeding the ra f new growth, seedlings and then packing the soil SCRATCHPAD MAN 
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YOU START WITH SEEDLINGS. Here Rotarian Screws ex- 
amines a shipment of pine seedlings purchased by Opelika business- 
men for Lee County’s reforestation project. Plans call for plant- 
ing 500,000 seedlings annually for ten years on 45,000 acres. 





IN A DECADE, PULPWOOD! A scientific forestry practice is underway 
here. It’s called selective cutting—a process that “selects” trees for har- 
vesting while letting others stand. It’s all part of the reforestation program 
solidly supported by the Opelika Rotary Club in Alabama’s Lee County. 


MEANWHILE, SAVE WHAT YOU HAVE, Here an Alabama 
landowner surveys his badly logged and eroded acres with an eye to 
reforesting them. Then, in another part of his woodlands where the 
timber still stands thick he learns from a forester how to cut selectively, 


Ma 1951 


NEXT, YOU PLANT THEM. This farmer is using one of the tree- 
planting machines purchased by the Opelika Rotary Club. It plows 
a furrow and then packs soil around each seedling with its two rear 
wheels. Lee County operators have been planting some 10,000 trees 
daily with the machine. Spot checking the machine-planted seedlings 
are Rotarian Screws and members of the Soil Conservation Service. 


IN 15 OR 20 YEARS, SAW TIMBER! Lumber is a big industry 
in Lee County, and the yard shown above is one of many. With 
its rapidly growing machine-planted forests, it hopes to increase 
its annual forest revenue by 3 million dollars in two decades. 


Photos: American Forest Products Industries 
. on od 


AND MEANWHILE STOP FIRES! Lee County has reduced its 
forest fires by 70 percent through such fire-control demonstrations 
as this, Here a tractor operator shows timber producers how to 
open a fire lane to arrest the spread of a ravaging forest blaze. 
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BRIEF ITEMS ON CLUB ACTIVITIES AROUND THE WORLD 


Rotary Reporter 


} 


Bombay's Will his is a story at 


Finds a Way Bomsay, ew 


vship. For several 


nit 
out 


and the power of fell 
years Government controls have been 
in operation in Bompay to lessen the 
hardships imposed by food 
One regulation prevents the 
food at gatherings of more than 24 
persons. This nat 

member BompBay Club, but in 
ance with the 
discontinued the 
weekly meetings and 
emphasis to program planning. Not long 
ago, however, it decided on ar 
ment to restore a measure of the ft 
ship of the luncheon table. In addition 
to its regular meeting, it would arrange 
weekly fellowship lunches with attend- 
ance by invitation restricted to 24 mem- 
bers. Once underway the plan proved a 
great success. Invitations are handled 
on a rotating basis, so that once every 
nine or ten weeks each Rotarian takes 
his turn at enjoying luncheon with his 
fellows, 


shortages. 


serving of 


, affected the 150- 
compli- 


Club 
t 


lation, the 
ieon feature of its 
gave increased 
experl- 


low- 


A Hardy Sort, Back a few months 
These Rotarians! 80 when overcoats, 
gloves, and mufflers 
were daily wearing apparel in Pennsyl- 
vania, an event took place in WILLIAM 
PoRT, PA., that demonstrated the hardi- 
ness of the Rotary spirit. Schedul 
a meeting of Rotarians from six Ch 
in Lycoming County The f 
speaker was to be the Secretary of In 
ternal Affairs for Pennsylvania. Came 
the big day and the weathe1 
dozen reasons for not travelling beyond 


offered a 


flooded, 
WIL- 


and 


the doorstep. It snowed, blew, 
and froze. How did it affect the 
LIAMSPORT gathering? Rotarians 
their ladies still travelled 
and the main ballroom of the 
place held a capacity crow a 


many miles 


meeting 


Gear Broadcast to Twice a year the Ro- 
Fireside Meetings tary Club of Seartie, 
VASH., holds fireside 
meetings in the homes of about 20 mem- 
bers on the same evening. Each group 
is comprised of son 15 Rotarians. To 
this adventure in fel 

sion, an innovation was recently added 
that heightened interest: a radio broad- 
cast, by the SeaTTLe Club, 
which was timed to coincide with the 
city-wide home meetings. Featured 
speaker on the 15-minute program was 
a Club member who had just returned 
from a tour of seven European 
tries and whose talk was based on his 
observations. 


‘ 
lowship and discus- 


sponsored 


coun- 


Going!...Gone! On the night of the 
Sold for $3,800! auction and bazaar 


sponsored by the 
Siter City, N. C., Rotary Club to mod- 
ernize a local hospital, the high-school 
gymnasium was jam-packed with things 
to sell and people to buy them. During 
the four-hour auction top bidders 
became owners of a bull, a hog, two 
automobiles, assorted cakes, 
gaited saddle horse 
been collected by Club members during 
an intensive campaign. During the eve 
ning, Rotarians also donned the garb of 
“hot dog” and soft-drink vendors, and 
sold their wares as a means of adding 


even a five- 
Such items had 


Across national boundaries goes this ad- 
dress! Speaking from Montreal, Que., 
Canada, Rotary’s President, Arthur La- 
gueux (left), addresses Rotarians of 
Kokomo, Ind., via telephone, some 750 
miles away. The hookup came on the 
75th anniversary of Bell’s invention. 
Some 100 Rotarians heard the talk. 


to the evening’s proceeds, There was 
also square dancing, singing by cos- 
tumed Rotarians, drawing for 
many prizes, including a television set. 
And helping to swell the crowd—and 
the bidding—were Rotarians from the 
neighboring North Carolina Clubs of 
Sanrorp and Liserty. When the last 
item had been auctioned and the pro- 
ceeds counted up, the SILer City Club 
found it had raised $3,800 for the hos- 
pital—and had a lot of fun doing it. 


and a 


Continuing its an- 
nual awards to out- 
standing high-school 
graduates in its community, the Rotary 
Club of MAapIson, WIs., recently pre- 
sented $50 scholarships to five male 
graduating seniors. The winners were 
chosen for their standing, 
leadership, dependability, and exem- 
plary citizenship. 


Madison Rewards 
Five Top Students 


scholastic 


No moss gathers on 
the rolling stone of 
Community Service 
in Moss Point, Miss. In addition to help- 
ing promote good rural-urban relations 
in its community, the Rotary Club has 
contributed to improved parent-teacher 
relations by having local teachers as 
guests at a special evening meeting. City 
and highway safety programs have also 
been conducted, and in the field of serv- 
ice to youth a local Boy Scout troop 
was reactivated through reorganization 
and sponsorship by the Moss Pornt Club. 
It has also directed its fund 
contributions toward the Crippled 
Adults Hospital in Mempuis, TENN 


Moss Point Lets 
No Moss Gather 


some of 


Living in MILForD, 
Mass., is a Chinese 
family comprised of 
the father, Ju Shu; his wife; and his 
son, Ju Shu Dick. They now feel more a 
part of their community because of the 
friendliness of local Rotarians. It all 
began when the son, who had been at- 
tending school in Hong Kong, arrived in 
MiLForp to live with his parents. He 
wanted to improve his English, bu 
needed help. A member of the MILForD 
Club, a high-school teacher, was asked 
if he would give the 16-year-old boy a 
hand. He would. For two hours daily 
he instructed the lad, and when school 
began, Ju Shu Dick was admitted to sev- 
enth grade. Later the Mi_rorp Club had 
Ju Shu and his son as guests at a meet- 
ing high-lighted by P. H. Chang, the 
U. S. Consul General of the Republic of 
China, who had come from New York, 
N. Y., to be the featured speaker. 


Now Ju Shu Dick 
Feels at Home 


Since 1947 a gala an- 
nual event called the 
Harvest Festival has 
been celebrated in BROWNFIELD, TEX., 
under the sponsorship of the local Ro- 
tary Club (see THe Rotarian for Jan- 
uary, 1950), It is a community’s way of 
expressing its thanks for a bountiful 
harvest, and raising funds for its better- 
ment. The fourth Festival held last Fall 
topped preceding ones in size, grandeur, 
and attendance. The parade of floats and 
18,000 spectators, 


Brownfield Holds 
Biggest Festival 


bands was cheered by 
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and reigning over the festivities were 
two “queens” chosen by popular elec- 
tion. From the proceeds of the first 
three Festivals, $15,000 was used to or- 
a high-school band, $5,000 for an 
lepartment and stadium, $3,000 
ocal Boy Scout troop, plus other 
tures for the Girl Scouts and a 

is and driver. 


Clothing Drive When the Rotary 


Nets 30,000 Bags Club of Sr. Lovts, 
: Mo., and some 35,000 


Scouts of that area teamed up re- 
t t across a city-wide clothing- 
campaign, the end result 
rk and wages for 200 handi- 
sons of the local Goodwill 
The facts are these: Good- 
ries is an organization that 
idicapped workers who put 
ticles into condition for re- 
nish the organization with 
refurbishing, the Scouts 
ousands of Sr. Louis fami- 
hem about the drive, left a 
repairable items, Seven 

hey made the rounds again, 
30,000 bags crammed with 
At this point the Rotary 

1 the picture. The bags had 
ported from Scout headquar- 
yodwill Industries, and the 
nged for 70 trucks to do the 
ans also helped unload the 
cut), and furnished a lunch- 
who took part in the drive. 
nated that the clothing would 
wre than $75,000 in wages for 


pped worker 


Solons Féted To NORTH PLATTE, 
in North Platte NeEsR., not long ago, 
came some 100 U., S. 

Gove nt officials and State legis- 
] two-day meeting to consider 
ent program for the Missouri 

an area of about 580,000 

in Midwestern United 

1 part of Canada. One of the 

s of their visit came when the 

ib of NortuH Pratte hosted 

special Club luncheon that 
in award by the U. S. Depart- 
Interior to W. G. Sloan, chair- 
he Missouri Basin Interagency 
yn. Among those present were 
nors of Iowa, Nebraska, and 


ta 


Aid to Children? How varied are the 


ways Rotary Clubs 
aid crippled and sick 
In Nracara Fats, ONT., 
Club expends about $3,000 
its crippled-children clinic. 
46 children were receiving 
are at the same time with the 
istance. To help raise funds 
ork, a Club member recently 
beautiful two-story doll house 
raffied to the members. Not 
round of fines at a Club meet- 
ed $284 for the crippled-chil- 


Here's Sample 


construction in OKLAHOMA CITY, 
in addition to a children’s con- 
home financed by the local 


1951 


Here’s a speedy way to empty a truck! Rotarians of St. Louis, Mo., and volunteer 
helpers unload some of the 30,000 bags of repairable clothing collected for Good- 
will Industries (see item) in a joint Rotary Club-Boy Scout city-wide campaign. 


“Back in business” again five years after an atomic bomb fell on the city is the 
Rotary Club of Nagasaki, Japan. Here on the steps facing the local Suwa Shrine 
are Rotarians and friends celebrating the Club’s readmission to Rotary International, 


With their job gy packing boxes of food for Britain completed, these Rotarians of 
Otahuhu, New Zealand, find it easy to smile. The shoulder-high pile of packages 
shown weighs one-quarter ton and is destined for the Rotary Club of Derby, England. 
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In Las Cruces, N. 


Rotary Club. To cost $48,000, the erec- 
tion of the new Rotary wing is an- 
nounced to motorists by a highway sign 
near the home. A project of the 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO, Club is its assistance 
to a county school for retarded children. 
With the entirely dependent 
upon voluntary contributions, the Club 
has regularly provided funds since the 
school’s founding four 
cently it raised $355 by contributions 
from Club members. 

Sparked by the LANnsinG, MIcu., 
a county organization for aiding crip- 
pled youngsters has been formed. The 
Club also arranged for an occupational 
therapist to work full time in the 
county. . . . Each Spring the Rotary 
Club of CALIENTE, NEV., ts a crip- 
pled-children clinic attended by special- 
ists from larger cities. 


school 
years ago te- 


Club, 


conduc 


Hanging on the walls 


of many schools, hos- 


Moji Spreads 
4-Way Test 


railroad sta- 


pita , 
tions, industrial plants, and other public 
places in Most, JAPAN, are 
tractive posters bearing in 
code of that asks four 
questions. Known to Engli 
Rotarians as the Four-Way Test—and to 
thousands of Rotarians lan- 
guages other than English—these four 
questions are being read and thought 
about by residents of Mosr through the 
work of the local Rotary Club, which 
arranged for the printing and distribu 
tion of the While still in the 
printing stage, the first good effect pro 
duced by the Test was upon the 
himself, who, it was reported, did a fine 
job at a reasonable price. 


some 100 at 
Japanese a 
ethics simple 


n-spe aking 


speaking 


posters 


printet 


ever-widening 
pheres, the Four 

Way Test continues 
to be spread reported above, the 
Mow, JAPAN, Club ha 


Test’s influence localls 


North Carolina 
Clubs Do Too! 


extended the 


Readers will re- 


call, too, that in TAL SSEE : 


1 JACK- 
SONVILLE BEACHES, FLA. (see THE Ro- 
TARIAN for November, 1950), the Test is 
better known because of the 
local Rotarian Recently the Rotary 
Clubs of four North Districts 
joined forces to present Four-Way Test 
plaques to every 


efforts 
Carolina 


member of both houses 
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Mex., 15 organizations (left), including the 
Rotary Club, get behind a U. S. Savings Bond drive... 
Rotarian E. L. Heath finds Mechanic Carl Milligan under a car, 


. (Center) 


of the State Legislature. During special 
meetings in the Senate and House of 
Representatives the Test plaques were 
given to the legislators with C. Sylvester 
Green (see cut) and I. G. Greer, Past 
District Governors, of Chapel Hill, N. C., 
making presentation addresses. After- 
ward plaques were presented to North 
Carolina’s Governor, Kerr Scott, and the 
members of his State Council. Through 
this project, some 275 plaques were 
placed in the hands of North Carolina 
legislators and other State officials. 


A Good Thing For the first time in 
Doubled! its 

tory, the internation- 
al student project sponsored by Rotary 
Clubs of District 213 has two students 
studying at the time under its 
scholarship arrangements. One is Diego 
Calle, of MeEpELLin, CoLomBia, who is 
attending Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill; the other, Carl Geffert, 
of HARVEY, ILL., is enrolled at Philipps 
University in Germany. The District 


seven-year his- 


same 


eo a a oe aes 
oe ee 
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+e 


signs him up to buy bonds on pay-roll savings plan. . . .(Right) 
With 237 business houses participating in the pay-roll deduction 
program, Las Cruces gets a U, S, Treasury flag, has a parade. 


recently announced its plans to invite a 
Japanese student to study in the U. S. 


Standing on a chair 
so those present 
could see him, Harry 
Jones, 7-year-old Negro boy of Port 
HUvRON, MICH., received the local Rotary 
Club’s “Citation of Merit” a few weeks 
ago for heroism that saved the lives of 
eight children. Harry’s display of brav- 
ery and quick thinking was shown dur- 
ing a fire in the Jones’ home while he 
was “baby sitting” with the children. 
Carrying a 20-month-old baby in his 
arms, he led the others to safety before 
the house collapsed in flames. The Port 
Huron Club is also endeavoring to ob- 
tain for Harry an award from the 
Carnegie Hero Fund Commission. 


Port Huron Cites 
Hero Harry, Age 7 


New Orleans Sets The international 


Global Table ties twixt one city 
and many nations 


was dramatically portrayed in New Or- 
LEANS, LA., not long ago when the local 


Photo: Fulp-Howard 


Now North Carolina legislators know the Four-Way Test! Here C. Sylvester Green, 
Past District Governor, of Chapel Hill, N. C., tells Senators about it (see item). 
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féted 28 members of the 

corps. Represented in 
37 nations, thus making 
EANS consular group the 
in the Unites \ 
meeting was the presen- 


nited Nations flag to the 


Internatior Service 


Fresno Ferrets Out Underw 
Farm Facts County f., is a 


prograr a d at 
tter rural-urbs 
Recently the lan gained 


itions 


i when the ( ! Club of 
other local organiza- 
lunch 
speakers tressed the 
f achieving better farm-city 
the gathering of facts 


non problems 


Nevada Goes to secause the cit 
the Circus... cus didn’t come to 
Nevada. More clear- 

ire these: Not long ago the 


> ey = 


Paintbrushes and buckets in hand, these 
Cessnock, Australia, Rotarians stand 
before the Boy Scout hall their Club 
built at a cost of £780. The “painters” 
include Club President R. A. Henery 
(second, left) and George Laing (sixth, 
left) Club President during the project. 


ippeared in Kansas Cry, 
es north of 
proved no barriet 
7 NEVADA 
- ‘ It 
tickets, arrat 1 for a 
to take the children to 
and several! Rotarians went 
forgetting their own circus 
ins gave each y ngster an 
ind for 


nthe bus eturned to 


to spe nd at the cire 


er Club members were wait- 
to tal tne lappy- 
n home 
When ecretary 
of the ry Club 
of PEKID NA, Sat 


Peking Members 
Do the Speaking 


ew the Club's programs for 
ul he had |} attention 
s notable fact: the speakers 
y of the meetings had been 
he Club membership itself 
interesting travel experi- 
vocational 


and others spoke on various 


talked about 


nd international matters. In 
talent 
within the PeKinG Club, the Secretary 
These instructive talks given by 


ing on the speaking 


wrote 
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our fellow members. helped realize our 
objective of individual development as 
well as a spirit of collective codperation 
and improvement.” 
How a Flag Pole Standing 96 feet high 
Rose in Hamburg 


on a high-school ath 
letic field in Ham 
BpuRG, N. Y., is a steel flag pole solidly 
erected on a concrete slab that runs 9 
feet below ground level tjehind its con 
struction and erection is a story of some 
Rotarians who worked together The 
pole itself was donated by a local oil 
company Weighing two tons, it 

quired engineering plans to erect 

foot excavation for its base, cement for 
the foundation, and a 35-foot crane to 
hoist it in position. All this was accom 
plished, without cost, by HAmsBurG Ro 
tarians engaged in businesses organized 
to do such work. Other donations by 
HAMBURG members included an 18-by-25 
foot American flag, sets of cord for rais 
ing and lowering the flag. a 24-inch-wide 
eagle for the top of the pole, and a 
bronze plaque at its base Fourteen 
bronze holders for smaller flags at the 
rim of the base have also been pre 
sented by a member, and two concrete 
seats and evergreen plants wil! be added 
to the setting as gifts of Rotarians 


In May, 19 more Ro 
tary Clubs will cele 


25th Year for 
19 Clubs 


brate their 25th an- 


niversaries Congratulations to them! 
They are Munising, Mich.; Sanderson, 
Tex.; Fredericktown, Mo.; New London, 
Ohio; Uxbridge, Mass.; Estes Park, 
Colo.; Longview, Wash.; Mason City 
Ill.; Roaring Spring, Pa.; Lebanon, Il; 
Sheridan, Ind.; North Hollywood, Calif 
Lorain, Ohio; Fernandina, Fla.; Minden, 
Nev.; Montpelier, Idaho; Woodland, 
Calif.; Fort Kent, Mo.; McGehee, Ark 

\ dinner and dance attended by some 
260 Rotarians and their ladies marked 
the recent 25th-anniversary celebration 
of the Rotary Club of HamILton, Scot 
LAND. Still active in the HAMILTON Club 
are four charter members 


Jackson Goes At the Hayes Hotel 


Avisiting in JACKSON, MICH., the 
local Rotary Club 


can be found in session every Wednes- 
day along about noon—barring other 
arrangements. And recently there were 
other arrangements At the invitation 
of a local equipment-manufacturing 
company, the Club held its meeting 
there—and an interesting one it was 
Following luncheon in the plant's cafe 
teria, a tour of the various departments 
was made 


What a Game! Of all the football 
What—a Game? f4mes played in 

Texas during — the 
past gridiron season, few, if any, were 
like the one between the Rotary and 
Lions Clubs of FrRepericKspurG, Tex. It 
combined all the hilarious aspects of a 
circus with a bit of football at its best 
It featured a “wrong way” run by a Ro 
tarian player, a frenzied though un 
necessary call for an ambulance, and 
the use of a live scent-throwing animal 
that prompted [Continued on page 59) 


Easy Reading 


yes. that’s a book up there on 
the ceiling—or the image of 
machine 


capes ts 
i ance 


Inc., in Michigan. 








ateh TOMORROW 


HANDS THAT SHAPE 
NEED A FRIENDLY C 


ae any of tomorrow’s leaders on this page? Chances 
are there are many. But today they’re youngsters in 
need of encouragement—and that’s where Boys and Girls 
Week comes in. Proclaimed by Rotary’s President, Ar- 
thur Lagueux, for April 28-May 5, the Week is designed 
to focus adult attention on the potentials and needs of 
youth. The suggested program: Citizenship Day, April 
28: Day in Churches, April 29; Day in Schools, April 30; 
Health and Safety Day, May 1; Family Day, May 2; Ca- 
reers Day, May 3; Day of International Understanding, 
May 4; Day of Recreation, May 5. With Rotary Clubs 
taking the lead in hundreds of communities in the Amer- 
icas and other continents too, many are the activities 
that will be spotlighted. A preview of the Week is of- 


fered in these photos sampling last year’s observances. 


THE FUTURE 
LASP TODAY 


'A 
wi 


cud 


Happy youngsters like Don and Donna Bagley, of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, typify object of Boys and Girls Week. 


“Here's the key to your city—use it well,” 
says Mayor E. L. Chaney, of Jeanerette, La., 
to Harry Moresi, ]r., the “Mayor” for a day. 


A helmeted teen-age “fire chief” and his “men” learn a lesson in citizenship by 


washing their city’s streets during the Week sponsored for Williamsburg, Ky., 


youngsters by the local Rotary Club. More than 1,000 


in the seven-day program and 20 prizes were awarded winners of various contests. 


Straight shooters all! 
“Play Day” of Boys 
and Girls Week in 
North Arlington, N. J., 
has youngsters aiming 
for prizes in a marble 
tournament. More than 
1,300 boys and girls 
took part in the Rotary 
Club’s second annual 
youth-week program. 
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No wonder these small-fry anglers are “oh-ing and 
ah-ing.” They're looking at prizes in the Daytona 
Beach, Fla., Rotary Club's fishing contest for kiddies. 


boys and girls took part 


As other “city offi- 
cials” look on, Mayor 
Leroy S. Ford, of 
Keene, N. H., con- 
fers with his under- 
study, Martha Grace. 
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Scratchpaddings 


Kyicurten. In wartime and peace- 
time, hospital work has been the serious 
side concern of Percy Reay, clothing 
manufacturer of Manchester, England, 
Vice-President of Rotary Inter- 
national. In recognition of Vicr-PREsI- 
Reay’s achievements, Britain's 
made him a Knight of 
John of Jerusalem, 


Second 


DENT 
King recently 
the Order of St. 
Looking Forward. It was an invest- 
it in the future, that check for $500 
ked for Boys Work in the Rotary 
Denver, Colo. But there was 
g different about it: it came 
estate of JaMEs W. DovGLas, a 
Rotarian who 
ago. It was the second check received— 
and the contributions will continue un- 
til a trust fund he up is depleted 

ite RoTARIAN DovuGtas had tak- 
into the future 
hat $500 a 


‘lub of 
somethin 
from the 
died two 


Denver vears 


set 
when he 
would go to 
sted him. 


ook 
veal 
vhich had so intere 
Victuals and Hope. Every Rotarian 
daughter might think this 
ANAsT ADAMOovic’s father 
was a Rotarian in Novi Sad, Yugoslavia. 
Her uncle, Dr. Greorc Trarkovic, had 


who has a 


story ove 


WHAT ROTARIANS ARE DOING 


been President of the Rotary Club of 
Novi Sad. But that was in happier 
times before World War II. Past the 
vineyards on the Apamovic land had 
marched the troops of several armies. 
With peace came a new regime, and the 
lands were confiscated. Her father and 
uncle dead, Miss ApAMovic and her moth- 
er were put to work on the land they 
had once owned. But in their depriva- 
tion, they remembered Rotary and what 
it had meant in their community. Per- 
haps in some old Rotary literature Miss 
ADAMovic found the name of a man she 
had never met—Epwin C. Wane, of Blue- 
field, W. Va., a Past District Governor 
of Rotary International. “We should 
be very much obliged, sir,” wrote 
to him, “if you could help us by sending 
some victuals (little coffee, rice, tea). 

-” The Bluefield Club sent those vict- 
uals — and it is sending each 
month now. Bluefield Rotarians are glad 
that even in countries where Rotary 
has been banished, the ideal of selfless 
service is remembered. 


she 


some 


And Again. When people think of the 
Rotary Foundation, they think of many 
things: international understanding, 


young people preparing for the fu- 
ture, and the whole living, serving 
memorial to Rotary’s Founder, PAu. 
P. Harris. Lately people pondering 
the work of the Rotary Foundation 
have learned of an energetic Rotary 
Club in Bakersfield, Calif., where HENRY 
BRANDT recently gave $20,000 to the 
Foundation, generously followed by 
Forrest FRIcK with a $10,000 check. But 
the story has another chapter, added by 
FRANK JepPi, Bakersfield cotton broker, 
who presented his check for $10,000. 
RayMonp G. TayLor, of Bakersfield, a 
Past Rotary District Governor, who 
heads his District's Foundation work, 
cited the Jerri gift in 
this way: “FRANK 
has taken an active 
part in the affairs of 
this Club and of this 
community. I might 
say that Frank, like 
. HENRY BRANDT and 
Forrest Frick, feels 
that there is no finer 
. way in which he 
JepPi can have a part of a 
program for peace and goodwill among 
the peoples of the world than to make 
this contribution to the Foundation Fel 
lowship program.” With this check, 
Bakersfield’s percentage—based on the 
$10-per-member average—reaches an as- 
tronomical 2,479 percent, with $41,900. 


- 


Double Duty. Another of those extra- 
busy men—those who hold the two jobs 
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ASIDE from his responsibilities as 
director of the State Hospital 
Nervous and Mental Diseases in 
Reykjavik, Iceland, Director Hear 
TOMASSON also lectures in psychiatry 
at the University of Iceland, co-edits 
several medical journals, and is the 
author of numerous treatises on psy- 
neurological, and general 
His other profes- 


cniatric, 
medical subjects. 
sional capacities are chief physician 

the life-assurance department of 


pany, and director of 
the Reykjavik Health 
Insurance and Social 
Insurance Institutes 
Born in Iceland, he 
received his medical 
degree from the Uni- 
versity of Copenha- 
gen in Denmark, and 
postgraduate Tomasson 








for 


the Icelandic Marine Insurance Com- 


(a N / | [eet our 
MURECGTORS 


INTRODUCING TWO OF THE 14 MEN OF THE ‘RI BOARD. 


studies in psychiatry and neurology. 

Active in his professional organi- 
zations, Director ToMAsson is presi- 
dent of the Icelandic Association for 
Mental Health, and a former presi- 
dent of the Reykjavik Medical Asso- 
ciation and the Academy of Science 
of Iceland. 

A charter member of the Rotary 
Club of Reykjavik, which was organ- 
ized in 1934, he is a Past President of 
that Club, a Past District Governor 
and former RI Committee member. 
In addition to his Board membership, 
he is also a member of the Rotary 
Foundation Fellowships Committee. 
He speaks seven languages. 


Owner of a 150-year-old textile 


firm founded by the Wild family, 
Director Curt E. WI1p, of St. Gallen, 
Switzerland, represents the fifth gen- 
eration of his family active in the 





company’s manage- 
ment. Known as a 
“doubling” firm, it 
produces novelty 
yarns by combining 
two or more threads 
of various textiles. 
He is also a partner 
in two other textile 
firms, and a director 
of the Helvetia Insurance Companies 
of St. Gallen. Born in St. Gallen, he 
was graduated from the Commercial 
University there. 

A veteran “doubler,” he is vice- 
president of the Swiss Doublers’ As- 
sociation and of the Employers’ As- 
sociation of the Textile Industry. 
Also active in municipal affairs, he 
was a member of the Cantonal Coun- 
cil of St. Gallen for several years and 
chairman of its finance committee. 
Currently he is serving as a director 
of the Chamber of Commerce and as 
a member of his alma _ mater’s 
Council. 

Now completing a two-year term 
on Rotary’s Board, he is also a mem- 
ber of the Rotary Foundation Fellow- 
ships Committee. A member and Past 
President of the St. Gallen Rotary 
Club, he is a Past District Governor 
and former RI Committeeman, e A 
linguist like Direcror ToMasson, he 
speaks four languages, 


Wild 
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A prize-winning fowl starts on its way 
to earn $636 for Long Beach, Calif., 
Rotarians’ Good Samaritan Fund. Tur- 
key Fancier J. E. Salsbury, Charles 
City, lowa, Rotarian (right), bought it, 
here presents it to V. G. Young, of 
Long Beach, Donations, $25-a-plate 
dinners, etc., helped up the “take.” 


of Mavor and Rotarv Club President— 
is J. S. Levy, of UVitenhag 

3ut in Uitenhage the double 

ness extends to other offices BURRITT 
FEATHERSTONE, the t Vice- 
President of his Rotary Clul ind the 
chief health inspector, Trevor M. G 
SMitH, is Club Secretary y vonder 
that some Rotary Commit 

resemble departmental 
ences in the Mayo 


Doctors’ Choice. 
Pa., have 
crippled and handi 
cently 11 


long bee 


the 111-meml 
recognition 
most about their accomp 
Butler County Medical 
Club was awarded the Ber 
Memorial Medal for outstandir 
bv a lav organization to the ] 
icine in its community in 


from the 
l 


Proposed Legislation. 
Enactment 


he considered 


posed 
tion 'n tlantic 
had been receiv 
titles of these 
lation follow 

List of Propo 


To provide for 
expenses) of a d 
trict to the Rotar 
vention o le 
(Proposed b 
tricts 115 and 

To provide 
not to ext 
Found 
tary Clu 

To 


senior 


tarv 


active 
Rotary 


tution rel 
broadcasting 
tions (Propost 
of Seattle, Wa 
To amend tl 
tution relating 
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the Rotary Club of Coeur D'Alene, 


ship. (Proposed by the Rotary Club of 
Seattle, Wash.) 

To amend the Standard Club Consti- 
tution relating to past service 
ship. (Proposed by the Rotary Club of 
Seattle, Wash.) 

To provide a more democratic method 
for nomination and election to the of- 
fice of President of Rotary International. 
(Proposed by the Rotary Club of Laurel, 
Miss.) 

To provide that the Nomir 
mittee for President of Rot: Interna- 
tional shall elect its own Chairman. 
(Proposed by the Board of Directors of 
Rotary International.) 

To provide for a description of Rotary 
International and to provide that there 
will be one Object of Rotary 
by the Board of Directors of Rotary In 
ternational.) 

To provide for a Program Planning 
Committee of Rotary International in 
lieu of the Aims and Objects Committee. 
(Proposed by the Board of Directors of 
Rotary International.) 

To revise the provisions relating t 
the method of nominating Directors 
from Canada and Great Britain and Ire 
land. (Proposed by the Board of Direc- 
tors of Rotary International.) 

To provide changes in the chronology 
of the District Conference and the Dis 
trict Assembly. (Proposed by the Board 
of Directors of Rotary International.) 

To provide for a Resolutions Commit- 
tee of the Council on Legislation. (Pro- 
posed by the Board of Directors of Ro 
tary International.) 


member- 


lating Com 


(Proposed 


List of Proposed Resolutions 
To provide for expenditures from the 
(Pro 


joard of Directors of Ro 


corpus of the Rotary Foundation 
posed by the 
International.) 

Relating to creating a Rotary motto in 
Latin (Proposed by the Board of Di 
rectors of Rotary International.) 


tary 


Wheel on the Hill. To the long list 
of Rotarians serving in the Congress of 
the United States, add the 


JoHn T. Woop, an hwmorary m 


names of 


Idaho, 
Henry Harrison, an hon 
orary member of the Rotary 
Sheridan, Wyoming They } 

total of Rotarians in the Hou 
resentatives to 62. In the Sen: 


are 35 Rotarians. 


and WILLIAM 


New 


ings and goings for 


Crossroads. 


to them the | 
a statistically minded spok 
Rotary Club of New Yor 
over a 12-mont 

912 Rotarians from 
visited the New York (¢ 
he 57 countries and 
sented, Canada led the li 

Brazil (105) and Ens 

T 


The States 


owed by 
were United 
represented among the vis 


Alaska, 


Hawaii, and Puer 


Rotarian Authors, THOMAs 
WELL, of Port Angeles, Wash., has writ 


ten his autobiography, Conquering the 


Last Frontier, which includes the story 
of his part in the development of the 
Olympic Peninsula, as well as “a story 
of . conservation in its fullest sense. 
(Superior Publishing Company, Seattle, 
Wash., ROTARIAN ALDWELL has been 
called “the type of pioneer whose vision 
and courage are still the bulwark of 
this State’s [Washington] growth and 
development.” MARIANO LICHAUCO, 
of Dagupan, The Philippines, is the au- 
thor of a helpful book published in a 

mited edition, Know Your Rotary. 


” 


$5). 


volume of 
poems by Everett W. HILL, of Oklahoma 
City, Okla., who served as President of 
Rotary International in 1924-25. It is en- 
titled Light across the Valley (Sunshine 
Press, Litchfield, IL, $3; 


copies, $2.50). 


Now off the press is a new 


two or more 


Memorial. Every Sunday, for many 
months, patients in the Hackensack, 
N. J., hospital received an inspirational 
pamphlet entitled The Weekly Messen- 
ger, Which was contributed by a promi- 
nent Hackensack civic leader, Mrs. EpNa 
B. CONKLIN, who died recently. When 
its publication was threatened not long 
ROTARIAN AND Mrs, Pavut D. LEu- 
MAN, Of near-by Paramus, N. J., felt the 
now pub- 
pamphlet as a memorial to 
Mrs. CONKLIN and her husband. Rorart- 
AN LEHMAN is a printer. 


ago, 


message should continue, are 
lishing the 


DBry- 
ANT, Of Lexington, Ky., has been selected 
by The Progressive Farmer magazine as 
“man of the year in Ken- 
tucky agriculture.” CHARLES A. 
Spracvue, of Salem, Oreg., was elected by 
‘s Chamber of Commerce 

rst Citizen for 1950.” ... At the 
fourth annual YMCA testimonial dinner 
in Laconia, N. H., Epwarp J. GALLAGHER, 
editor and publisher of the Laconia 
Evening Citizen, was acclaimed for hav- 
human 


Rotarians Honored, THomson R 


service to 


ing “given 


unselfishly to the 
needs of the community 
THOMAS G. BELL, SRr., of Duluth, Minn., 
lis city’s “First Citizen for 
annual Hall of Fame 
ALFRED TESHEN, President 
Club of New Castle, Pa., 


Douthett Flickinger 


= 


W hitmore Bryant 
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for his leadership as chair- 

World Trade Council of the 

Commerce of Pittsburgh, 

fellow officers and mem- 

M. Carson, of Lafayette, 

on W. FREELAND, of Crow- 

been awarded the Silver 
ting’s highest honor... 

i governcor of the Washing- 

-of the Society of May- 

ts is CLEoNE H. Sovu.e. 

C. L, DoOUTHETT, 

a, is serving his second 

lent of the National Asso 

Silo Manufacturers. 

Wuitmore, of Piqua, Ohio, 

Ohio State Automobile 

HAROLD M. FLICKINGER, 

Springs, Ark., is servin 


e Arkansas State Denti al 


Round Hundred. The 20th Century 
is young when L, F. VALENTINE started 


imily’s newspaper in Clay 


‘ 
Alquist 


VERNER 

he gro- 

heir jobs. 

d both 

rter members. Recently 
Rotarians had casion to 
two community leaders on 
ness— 


sion- 


Circulation in Service. retches 
M , Conn., to Korea and Ger- 
till Comn 


of ARTHUI 
un and YMCA 


from 

] the town to 
from Home, is similar 
blished d ng World 
toppe d 100,000 copies and 
tion in 
done in 


ippreck 


é > 
preparing copy xr his Ro- 


1.000-word we bulletin. 


Ringers. At first it seemed to be just 
scussion on ways and 
ing smoke rings, for ap- 

Toledo, Ohio, Rotary 
claims by Harry H. WOLFE 
es Prerson, both Toledo Ro- 
; said he \ the more 
i Eventually 

l public con- 

1 acceptance. When the day 
the Great Smoke-Ring-Blow- 
t, a panel of qualified judges 
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watched as Cicar Virtuoso WOLFE and 
Pipe PuFFerR Pierson stoked up. In what 
has been reported as muggy atmospher- 
ic conditions, RoTARIAN WOLFE delivered 
a “smolderen sinkus,” a cloudy concoc- 
tion like a rising doughnut. LOTARIAN 
Pierson countered with his “torus fu- 
mus,” a graceful circular wisp that 
grows as it goes. When the contest 
ended, the judges retired into the murk, 
then deferred their difficult decision. 

Broom to Gavel. They've made an ex- 
janitor the president of the board of 
trustees of a college in Los Angeles, 
Calif. Of course, it took 30 years and 
a very remarkable janitor to do it 
When Harotp C. McCLELLAN was a 
student at Occidental College in Los 
Angeles years ago, he paid his way by 
working at odd jobs — among them, 
sweeping up. By graduation time he 
had shown himself a leader—he was 
president of the senior class and head 
janitor. After college, his rise contin- 
ued. Recently HaroLp MCCLELLAN, now 
a Los Angeles Rotarian, completed a 
two-year term as president of the Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers Association 
of Los Angeles. A member of the board 
of the National Association of Manu 
facturers and president of a paint and 
chemical company, Rotarian McCLeLian 
was elected a few weeks back to head 
the board of trustees of Occidental Col- 
lege. In his story are some pretty im- 
portant lessons about equality of oppor- 
tunity and the dignity of work 


Human Relations. If there is a “typi 
cal American community,” South Bend, 
Ind., is said to be it There, in the 
Middle West, some 120,000 people of dif- 
ferent races and religions live and work 
together. Recently, during Brotherhood 
Week, the National Conferencs 
tians and Jews took note of South Bend 
and the improvement its citizens had 
made in the business of getting along 
with each other, and presented the cit) 
with,the 1951 Community Iituman-Rela- 
tions Award. Sharing leadership in the 
achievement were RAayMonp A. Hoyer, 
co-chairman of the South Bend-Misha- 
waka Roundtable of 
Jews; FRANK E. ALLEN and RABBI ALBERT 
M. SHULMAN, members of the Round 
table’s board of directors; and P. D. 
POINTER, Brotherhood Week chairman— 
all members of the Rotary Club of South 
Bend 


Christians and 


Magic Carpet. In 1776 there sounded 
in Lexington, Mass., a “shot heard round 
the world.” Today the world is hearing 
more peaceful sounds from Lexington, 
through the hospitality of Dr. Racpu H. 
WELLs, Chairman of the International 
Service Committee of the Rotary Club 
of Lexington. In the last three years he 
and Mrs. WELLs have entertained 147 
students from 22 different countries in 
their home. Whether the guests are 
sitting on the WELLs’ rug discussing 
world problems, cooking their native 
dishes in the kitchen, singing, or doing 
sword dances, it’s all part of the WELI 
and Rotary’s international hospitality. 

—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 








Odd Shots 


Can you match these photos for 
uniqueness, human interest, coinci- 
dence, or just plain out-of-the-or- 
dinary-ness? Then send it to the 
Editors of The Rotarian. If used, 
the “odd shot” will bring you $3. 


But remember—it must be different! 








A plane comes to rest on its nose— 
and injures no one. C. Denham, 
formerly a member of the Rotary Club 
of Ozona, Tex., recorded it on film. 


— 
a 
Wh. eo. 
SS ———— 


A — wrap of pond moss 
adorns the shoulders of a southern 
California swimmer. George H. Allen 
of Burley, Idaho, camera-noted it. 


Mother makes a satisfactory trapeze for 
her 2-month-old youngster on a Flor- 
ida chimpanzee farm. Bernard C. Rol 
off, of Berwyn, Ill., photographed it. 


ae 
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Labor and Management Become Classmates 


(Continued from page 12] 
problems. This has since become a reg- 
He made frequent tours 
around his talking work- 
men about their families, their personal 


ular institution 
shops, with 
interests, their worries 
Sensing his growing popularity in the 
called on 
with a set of entirely un 


plant, union representatives 
him one day 
“I got madder and 


told 


reasonable demands 
madder as I listened to them,” he 
me. “Then I remembered something I 
had learned. I leaned back in my chair, 
smiled, and said I thought we ought to 


talk with some of the boys in the shops 
They 
hurry 

“When they came back, they 


ith me, for the first time 


mumbled something and left in a 
started 
working u The 


boys had told them that they wanted it 
that 


has risen 


way The company’s production 


is sharply as its labor turn 
over and unrest have dropped.” 

“What I learned Harvard this 
businessman concluded, lready 
made me and ther both 
money and happiness 

The 
to put a man tl ugh the Management 


about $1,700 


University 


lies often find this 


Program and f 
tment Not 


a profitable long ago 
a big oil con ied about 
the head of 


important ove! 


seas operatior mutstanding 


abilit but | organization 


technical 
had always beer stor center of labor 
troubles and f lings ior executives 
The 
through the 

The professor not happy with 


home offi | 1 to end him 


this particular went ur, reserved 
man, he refused ‘ i ‘ dis 
cussions, scowled at the labor men, and 
frankly thought 
One of his professo Wi I h star 
tled, therefore, when th il man came 
to see him just ! ( h n the 
term and rumbled want thank 
you. You've taught m lot about how 
to check up on my various departments 
that the their 


and see men are doing 


jobs.” The professor’s heart sank. “But 


you've also taught me the oil man 


on, “how to treat then I guess 


went 
that’s even more important. Never gave 
it a thought before 

The change in |} off was imme 
diate. He unbent before to 
his subordinate ling of his 
memos, for example, w: alt ed from 
‘You will immediat t would sug 
gest.” He gave prowling 
to see whether veryone wi: it work 
he no longer 
reprimanded 
ple who wo 


pensed pra 
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that this seeming 


laxity”—as he wrote to his main office— 


covered “despite 
his orders were being carried out more 
quickly and efficiently than ever before 
and that production was rising steadily 

Equally 
vard’s leavening process are to be found 


striking examples of Har 
among the men of the Trade-Union Pro- 
gram. In one of the recent classes was 
a regional who had 
been trained in and believed in the most 


union organize! 


violent antimanagement tactics. Big, 


ham-fisted, and stentorian, he spent a 


good deal of time during the first weeks 


of his term haranguing his classmates 


and accusing the “damned, reactionary 


University” of trying to “soften up the 


workers’ representatives.” The profes 


sors put him on joint labor-management 
discussion panels where he had to listen 


to the details of executives’ problems as 


well as his own. His transformation 


when faced with the problem of actually 
finding a basis for agreement instead of 


disagreement in a dispute, was extraor 


dinary As chairman of a mediation 


board in a mock hearing held toward 


the end of his term, he was one of the 


most reasonable and balanced mod 


} 


erators the professors had ever seen 


Searching for concrete examples of 


the results of the Union Program, I 


talked with several labor leaders famil 


iar with it. “Concrete said 


examples 


one of them, “aren't easy to describe. 
All we know is that the men we send up 
there run their better, 
trouble with management, and seem to 
get just as much done for their unions, 


men have less 


if not more.” 

A veteran Government mediator gave 
me an example, however. The mediator 
called 


had been in to hear a dispute 


over wages between a powerful manu- 
facturing company and the union that 
controlled most of its labor. Both sides 
were ready for a grim battle, and the 
Government man expected particula 
trouble from a certain union represent- 
ative who was known for his loud, un 
compromising belligerence. But when 
the union man got up to speak, a well- 
reasoned, quiet, and compelling argu 
forth. The 


mediator 


ment poured mood in the 


room, as the described it, 
changed almost at once. Agreement was 
reached rapidly 

And it 
afraid of who did it,” the 
me ‘He had the 


and everybody 


been 
told 
figures at 


was the fellow I had 
mediator 
facts and 
his fingertips, knew it 
He got more for his union by being fai! 
and avoiding a row than he would have 
evidence anc 
When i 


him where he had learned so much, he 


with all the doctored 


shouting in the world asked 


told me about the Trade-Union Program 
at Harvard 

The idea of the two programs was 
born during the war, out of the indus 
trial crisis caused by the demands of 
military 


service on so many of the 


The Kiver-to-Kiver Klub 


Dont fret about your score on this 
test. It really needs no scoring. All the 
questions are based on articles you have 
just read in this issue of The Rotarian. If 
you answer them all correctly—fine! If 
you don't—well, maybe you will the next 
time. Answers are on page 59. 

1. From this month's Little Lesson in Ro- 
tary, you learned that the first Rotary 
Convention was held: 

In 1905 in Chicago, Iilinois. 
In 1910 in Chicago, Iilinois. 
In 1905 in Washington, D.C. 

2. Who turned what recently in Dans- 
ville, New York, and netted the Rotary 
Club $100 for its activities? 

The Mayor turned handsprings. 
A writer turned a neat phrase. 
Rotarians turned bakers 

3. Two groups learning to understand 
each other better by attending classes at 
Harvard University are: 

Students and teachers. 
Store clerks and customers 
Labor and management. 

4. The “Unusual Rotarian” in this is- 
sue founded the science of dendrochro- 
nology, which is concerned with 

The preservation of human teeth. 
The formulation of a new calendar 
The study of tree rings. 


5. In the debate-of-the-month, Ro- 
tarian Ernest W. Cragin says that le- 
galized gambling brings Nevada yearly 
about: 

$250,000. $1,000,000. $10,000,000. 

6. Rotarian Virgil W. Peterson, in the 
debate-of-the-month, says gambling 
should not be legalized because: 

It takes money from trade channels. 
The odds are not right. 
It's more fun to do it secretly. 

7. One of the advantages of rubber 
highways, says Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., is 
their: 

Stickiness which causes slow driving. 
Ability to give’ under heavy weight. 
Softness when cars turn over. 

8. Visitors to Great Britain this year 
will see the: 

Kingdom-wide Festival of Britain. 
Launching of whole fleet of ships. 
Discontinuance of rugby for football. 

9. When you think of the Rotary Club 
of Opelika, Alabama, it would be logical 
for you to think of: 

The South's largest meeting place. 
The planting of thousands of seedlings. 
The fastest-growing Club in the U. S. 

10. Peepsman Hilton Ira Jones tells 
about a new underwater: 
Camera. 


Cigaret lighter. TV set. 
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younger business and labor executives. people to Cambridge told me that he 
considered the program the greatest 
contribution yet made to industrial 
peace in the United States. 

Labor men have been slower to accept 
the idea of the Trade-Union Program. 
There is apparently a fear among them 
that study at the traditionally conserv- 
ative university might embarrass them 
politically. But this is gradually being 
overcome, the 
steadily growing, and union leaders of 
higher and higher category make them 
num- up. Harvard hopes that within a few 
asked years not only management but 
Sumner Slichter for a Trade and eventually will be 
Union Program. Harvard decided to try fully represented in the programs, and 
bot! that other universities will take up the 

Since then word has gone around the idea. 


“Besides 


Inexperienced people in relatively minor 
positions had to be trained, and quickly, 
to fill jobs of importance and responsi- 
bility. At the Government's request the 
ilarvard Business School and other sim- 
ilar big institutions turned their facul- 
ties over to this vitally important task. 
which had 
were so impressed 


Corporations 


} 


sent men to 
with the 


Business School’s results that, after the 


lai vard 
size of the classes is 
war was over, they asked Dean Donald 
Kirk David to make the Advanced Man- 
agement 


Program permanent. A 


ber of unions got together and labor 


Professor 


Government 


business world in such widening circles 
that there is a waiting list for the Ad- 
vanced Management 


teaching these men to be 
bigger individuals in their own fields, 
Program and rig- we try to make them see that they are 
candidates has be- not two playing against 
The other, but one team playing together,’ 
ty and achievement alone. Many says Assistant Dean Harvey P. Bishop, 
the dynamic head of the Advanced Man- 
agement Program. “The 
ideological rift between these groups 
must be closed. We think it can be— 
by the right kind of education.” 


orous selection of each 


teams 


necessary. men are chosen 
for abil 
of 


hundred and fifty concerns have now 


them are not college graduates. Two 
destructive 
put 1,100 of their leaders through the 
Harvard training. The president of one 

ge corporation that 


regularly sends 


Legalize Gambling ? 


Yes 


[Contin 


It Works in Nevada—Says Ernest W. Cragin 


ed from page 26] 
rself attended because, as-Chute says, Ours is not a large State, population- 
wise. The 1950 
160,000. Our two main cities are 
Vegas and Reno, of 24,000 and 30,000 
population, respectively. These are tour- 
ist towns with, of course, some industry 
and commerce. It is a tribute to the 
effectiveness of our laws that most of 
the gambling in our State is done in Las 
Vegas and Reno. Other Nevada com- 
munities have their own economies and 
pay little attention to gambling. They 
have games, of course, but they are for 
amusement chiefly and are not in the 
big money. 
believe that we're better or more saintly As a general people 
themselves don’t gamble much. If you 
lived in Las Vegas, you would find few 
familiar faces at the roulette wheel, the 
crap table, or the slot machines. Those 
who build up the profits are the visitors 
and occasional residents. Here we have 
our legitimate gambling places out in 
the open as they do in several Euro- 
pean countries. Our local people know 
them just as they know hardware or 
grocery stores. But they seldom go in. 
I wouldn't try to paint a picture that 
would make angels out of Nevadans. 
We occasionally have our troubles, just 
as does any community. But the moral 
level of our town compares with others 


“It was her opinion that no amount of 


would keep a 


census gives us but 


Londoner Las 
enjoying that the 


wisest course to pursue was to make a 


ordinances 


from and 


himself, 


Government profit on the money he 
spent.’ 
History was repeated in Nevada. Peo- 
in this State are only a generation 
two removed from the forthright pio- 
believed in and no 
double talk. We just got tired of the 


and subterfuge. We decided 


er who action 
hypoc risy 
to be what Nevadans always have been 
—just ourselves, not trying to make 
rule, Nevada 
than we really are. 

Practical people don't kid themselves 
Yet there's a lot of that 
You can find games 
city, or if not 


community 


—or shouldn't. 
kidding going on. 
most 


going on in any 


there’s usually a near-by 
where games are run right in the open. 
If Nevada people are different from 
people elsewhere, it is only in that we 
believe in doing things openly that oth- 
ers try to hush-hush. Here, as in Eliza- 
bethan England, the into 
the public treasury—money which in 


money goes 
other States buys “protection,” corrupts 
government, and helps only the crooked 
politicians and the bosses. 
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of similar size. Our boys and girls pass 
the gambling places on the way to Boy 
and Girl Scout meetings—or to church. 
And, incidentally, Las Vegas has 30 
churches, all reasonably well supported, 
as also is our Community Chest. We 
often leave our front doors unlocked. 

In the past 20 years, gambling has be- 
come an accepted part of our economy, 
just as any other business. Yet it isn't 
true, as some enthusiasts claim, that it 
pays the cost of government, though it 
helps. In 1949, for example, Las Vegas 
spent $1,479,138 to provide municipal 
government. Only $258,000 of that came 
from gambling licenses. That is not 
very much, considering the fact that 
because clubs are open 24 hours each 
day we must maintain a larger police 
force than cities of comparable size. We 
have one police officer for about ever) 
430 inhabitants, whereas the usual ratio 
I am told, is one per 700. So not all the 
income from gambling licenses is “prof- 
it.” But it helps to pay for city govern 
ment and, of course, people who come 
for “fun in the sun” help our economy 
in other ways. 

Each slot machine pays a $30 State li 
cense fee each 90-day period, and half of 
that goes to the municipality. The city 
also collects a local tax of $25. Crap 
tables cost the licensee $150 each 90 
And so on. The basic gambling 
law in Nevada was enacted in 1931, but 
the fact that it has been amended in 
1941, 1945, 1947, and 1949 shows that 
as we go along, we aren't afraid to 
change our minds as we better learn 
how to handle the situation. 

As the law now stands, each operator 
of gambling devices or games of any 
nature must get a license from the Ne- 
vada Tax Commission in Carson City 
Under a 1949 law, each gambling estab- 
lishment must pay a special tax of $75 
for a four-game setup and up to $6,000 
if it runs eight to ten games. For 11 or 
more games the tax is $1,000 a game, 
plus a 2 percent gross-receipts tax, plus 
regular State and city license fees if 
located within a city. Remembering 
that “the power to tax is the power to 


days. 


destroy,” it is obvious that any com 
munity in the State, if it so desires, can 
run up the cost of doing a gambling 
business to the point where it would be 
unprofitable. That is an application of 
the democratic idea of self-determina- 
tion at the local level, we think. 

How much does the State profit di- 
rectly from gambling fees? That de- 
pends on all factors that affect tourist 
travel for, as I have noted, our visitors 
are the people who do most of the gam- 
bling in Nevada. But perhaps a million 
dollars might be considered an aver- 
age year’s take for the State, and that 
is about 5 to 6 percent of the annual 
cost of State government. 

Often we Nevadans are asked whether 
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gambling draws rascals out for “an easy 
buck.” I 
get some who find it inconvenient to 
play at accustomed haunts back home, 
but they soon learn that we have laws 
and enforce them. That’s our advan- 
tage. Nevada has a big stick and the 
With it we can and do 
regulated just 


suppose we do occasionally 


right to use it. 
insist that gambling be 
like any other 

That is the essence of our plan. The 
law doesn’t permit marked cards, loaded 


business. 


dice, plugged or tampered-with machines, 
or any other 


considered unfair. We 


device that is 
think that mi- 


nors should not be permitted to gamble, 


system or 


so the law sets up a safeguard there too 


Persons under 21 can’t play, nor art 
they allowed to loiter around premises 

here gambling is underway. The stat- 
no defense for 


provides, moreove! 


licensee, employer, or dealer oper- 


ating a licensed game to plead that he 
believed the minor was over 21 years of 
age. That's the law, and we don’t find 
difficult to enforce it 

Nevada's 
result of our history 


Perhaps point of view on 
such things is the 
Our State was settled largely by people 


out searching for mines, then eagerly 


developing them. There's a big chance 
element in that. Yet records show that 
acts of our 


one of the first pioneers, 


once they established themselves in 
communities, was to set up regulations. 
Our tradition is one of freedom within 
People 
will gamble, so we 
legal 


within it. 


the law. want to gamble and 


have enlarged our 


sphere to incorporate gambling 

Our State Tax Commission, which is 
sues licenses, is a business organization. 
It concerns itself with all tax problems 
State, so that 


of the gambling is con- 


sidered not alone but in relation to other 


Legalize Gambling ? 
No —]f’ s 


[Continued from page 27] 


Backward Step 


“front” for gambling, and thi 


has a long history. Georg 
ton, it is said, was a sponsor 
tery. A century or so ago lotteries often 
were conducted with proceeds going to 
schools or other welfare organizations 
But actually 
often the lotteries got out of hand until 


they became so 


what happened was that 
vicious and corrupt 
that lotteries were legislated out of ex- 
istence 

A variant of the old gamble-for-char- 
ity idea is the current argument that 
legalization of gambling is justified on 
that it will 
revenues to government. But 


grounds bring new and 
needed 
here lies an inconsistency. If more rev- 


enue be the objective, then the more 


segments of our economy. Our Gover- 
nor and public-service commissioner are 
on the Tax Commission, of course, but 
so are representatives of agricultural, 
ranching, public utilities, and 
business interests. If a zealot on gam- 
bling should be a member of that body, 
there are others to temper his judg- 
This check-and-balance 
ensures level-headed operation, 
the framework of the democratic proc- 
after an applicant se- 
must get a 
permit to operate. 


mining, 


ment. system 


within 
ess. But even 
cures a State license, he 
county and/or city 

Often I am asked whether the Nevada 
work elsewhere. It is 
“Nevada is different,” 
and it is true that ours is not a heavily 
populated State But does that make 
Fundamentally, the 
question involved is one of people, their 
Queen 

that 
do com- 


system would 


pointed out that 


any difference? 
nature, and what they will do. 


Elizabeth long ago discovered 


adults “secretly or openly 


monly play” and “no penalty of the laws 


or statutes” stopped them. She thought 
the Government might as well benefit. 
And so do we 

We have 
It is that with strong laws and effective 


enforcing agents, we can regulate and 


} 


discovered something else. 


control gambling which, in this era of 


qui k communication and transporta- 


tion, could otherwise fall into the hands 
of organized corruptors of government 
I have no doubt that flaws 
system. We 
nized a few as is evidenced by amend- 
Perhaps 


and society 


exist in our have recog- 


ments to the original statute, 
others will come to light, and receive 


the same treatment. But after 


20 years 
of experimentation with legalized gam- 
bling, I have no hesitancy in saying that 
we are on the right track for coping 


problem. 


W. Pete rson 


the more money you 


licenses you issue, 


bring in which leads to stimulation 


and encouragement of gambling, which, 
in itself, is an economic ee social evil 
History bears this out. Legalization al- 
gambling. And the 
that 


ways gravitates into the 


ways brings mass 
gambling al- 


hands of rack- 


corollary of that is 
eteers and promoters. 

New Orleans 
Gambling activities 


provides an excellent 


case study were 
encouraged there for several years un- 
der legal sanction until conditions be- 
so bad that the State Legislature 
in 1820 passed a prohibitory law. In 
1823 the 
censed gambling houses were limited to 


came 
experiment was repeated. Li- 
a $5,000 license fee. 


six, and each paid 
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With 


ators rose 


; monopoly, some of the 
er and wealth 
Then the Hav- 
lucrative source of revenue, 


inevitable happened 
ing found a 
tl State issued more licenses at a 
the 


controlling not 


7,500 fee Soon gambling under- 


over, only 
ns but other Mississippi River 
time came the reaction, with 


tigambling statutes, then more 
at regulation, but 
The 


1869 threw 


results 
itical final legalization at- 
New Orleans open 
ers and swindlers of the world 
Houses operated on all principal streets. 
Many ignored payment of the stipulated 
cense fee, but all of them 


mney to city officials and police. 


paid pro- 
as such a colossal failure that 
ns of the 
on of the 


State rose at the 


legislature and re- 
insuccessful experiments have 


in other States, leaving Ne- 


ymnly State where general le- 
of gambling now prevails. It 
State geographically, but its 

lation is only 160,000, roughly 
nt to Spokane, Washington, or 
with so 
with com- 


Nevada 


Kansas Obviously 
tory to govern and 
little industry, 


it for 


has 
Ways to increase reve- 
is always attracted a consider- 
from the 
Pacific 


larger 


of tourists, both 

populated Coast 
west and the cities 
So, reasoned the Nevadans, 
popu 
Relaxing divorce 


transitory ition could 


was one 
ilizing gambling was anoth- 
vada has obtained a consid- 


nt of revenue fron 


its gam- 
t actually is but a small per- 
total annua! receipts. Fig 


fi 1946-47 may be 


iscal vear 
The report of the 


that 


State 


sclosed $640,615 was 


State gambling taxes and 


Lo perce nt of 


months repre- 
total re- 
State, which were $16,376,- 


fact is 


period, Nevada re- 


another ignificant 


same 


the United States Gov- 


vunting to $4,842,576, or 29 


ts total receipts, whereas 


to Illinois, for example, was 
cent 
effectively dispose of the 
often advanced by proponents 
gambling elsewhere, that 
rtually tax free and is large- 
iby gambling revenue They 


that taxes from citizens 


States in the United States 
roughly, a third of Nevada's 


Nevada system, local com- 


oper- 


to tremendous political pow- 





munities also levy on the gambling es- 
tablishments through substantial license 
fees. Mayor E. W. Cragin, of Las Vegas, 
recently stated over the radio that his 
city spent $1,479,138 in providing mu- 
nicipal government, but of that sum only 
$258,000 came from gambling 
In Reno, the other Nevada city which 
supports large-scale gambling interests, 
gaming fees accounted for only $336,800 
of total receipts of $1,900,000 


licenses. 


But even those figures do not tell the 
whole story. The policy of wide-open 


gambling—24 hours a day—attracts a 
considerable number of petty criminals 
and riff-raff who greatly 


police problems 


increase the 


and costs Relief ex- 


penses are also high. Numerous people 
visit Reno and Las Vegas, their 
money in the gambling houses, and then 
become so destitute as to require aid 
from the Red Cross, Salvation Army, 
and similar agencies. It may be that 
gaming establishments contribute heavy 
ily to these, as is claimed, but they can 
afford to. One club alone in Reno is re 
ported by Life magazine to make profits 
of more than 1% million dollars a year! 

With concentration of most of the 
gambling places around Reno and Las 
Vegas, conditions for controlling li- 
gambling are more ideal than 
found in other States. Yet 
some of the nation’s most 


lose 


censed 
would be 


notorious 
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gangsters have gravitated to Nevada. 
One of the biggest race-horse swindles 
in history occurred in Reno, Graham 
and McKay, who operated it, were con- 
victed in Federal court in New York 
City. Only a few months ago a fugitive 
of the law from Michigan was shot in 
Reno. I could add to the list of cases, 
but they all sum up to the point that 
where gambling flourishes, the racket- 
eers gather like flies around sirup 

On the whole, legalization of 
bling has failed completely in the United 
States 
it increased them. In many 


gam- 


Instead of eliminating abuses, 
instances 
the gambling business, though operat- 
ing unde 
hand. Usually the 
obtained vast political 
wealth Under the 


could operate with impunity 


law, got completely out of 
racketeer element 
power and 
cover of law, he 
thus mak- 
ing it impossible to attack him as now 
with ‘the 
revealed by 


can be done racketeers and 


criminals investigations 
such as those conducted by Senator Ke 
fauver The conclusion 
that 


not solve the gambling problem 


is inescapable 
licensing has not solved and can 
license 
Alexis 
de Tocqueville, in his monumental De 


This is because attempts to 


gambling are wrong in pring iple 


imerica, cautioned that Gov 
teach the 


that wealth, 


mocracy im 


ernments “must practically 


community day by day 
fame, and power are the rewards of la 
bor, that great success stands at 
desires, and that 


most long 


asting but what is ob 


range of 
there is nothing 
tained by toil.’ 

De Tocqueville also referred to fan- 


tastic notions of honor during the time 


of feudalism which “allowed men to en 
rich themselves by gambling or by war 
labor ve ae 


but not by days of 


the ut- 


feudalism are happily past. Labor is 
recognized as honorable. We pride our- 
selves on an advanced social conscious- 
ness that will not permit business prac- 
tices that are fraudulent or those which 
exploit the poor and the weak. Why 
exception be made for the 
most dubious business of all, gambling? 

Instead of encouraging 
legalization 


should an 


gambling 


through various schemes, 
efforts should be made through educa- 
to discourage that 
thrift and 


A constructive program would 


tional programs 
which is the antithesis of 
industry 
with teaching youth in schools, 
and homes the 
lished fact that even in gambling houses 


begin 
churches, well-estab- 
where fraud is absent, the percentage 
system makes winning impossible for 
the habitual gambler and that poverty, 
hardship, and crime are frequently nat- 
ural consequences 

It should be made clear that there is 
absolutely no justification for a license 
setup that would legally place the con- 
trol of the business in the joint hands 


of any local or State political machine 


and the parasitic gambling interests. It 
has been definitely established that the 
wide-open illegal gambling business, 
with all its evils, can be effectively sup- 
pressed whenever those in political au- 
thority order it suppressed and mean it, 
including 


mean it 


subordinates, 
that they 


and when the 
the police know 
No, we cannot compromise with gam- 
\ppeasement would be no more 


Only 


bling 


successful than it was at Munich 


defeatism and a lamentable loss of faith 


in the integrity of local government 


could make the people resort to further 


legalization lines Rather, we should 


forward with the assurance that 


press 


we can win this battle—if we will 








Country Man 


His weathered face is browned by many suns, 
But lines of laughter sprout from near his eyes 
And generosity, the kind that overruns 
The neighborhood, is there to analyze. 


The acres that he tills are free from debt. 
And though his savings now are paper-thin 
He has a wealth of friends, no small regret, 
The joy his face reflects is genuine. 


Hard luck and pain have never sidestepped him, 
He learned from years to make a friend of strife, 
To turn his face to trouble and to trim 
His golden moments with the best in life. 
Now, though his shoulders stoop, his hands are worn 
His heart is tall and brave like prairie corn. 


—Helen Virden 
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Typical of historic sites Rotary fam- 
ilies will seek out on pre- and post- 
Convention tours is old Sturbridge 
Village in Massachusetts—a re-created 
rural community reflecting 18th Cen- 
tury life. The two girls are working a 
loom in the museum and craft center. 


Coming—Convention 
Extraordinary! 


[Continued from page 15] 


meeting they will lead. Past Presi- 
dents Tom Davis, Angus Mitchell, and 
Percy Hodgson, Treasurer Dick Vernor, 
and Director George Worster will pre- 
side over these five groups 

Again we've remembered the ladies. 

Monologuist Cornelia Otis Skin- 

quintette of lovely harpists 

e Angelaires will entertain 

sday afternoon the while their 

are in their small-group meet- 

s on Tuesday night that Sig- 

Romberg and hi3 orchestra will 

the entire Convention with 

arranged music 

lay, May 30, is the day for 

on business—reports of offi- 

report of the Council on Legis- 

nd a presentation on our Rotary 

Fellowships program in 

Past President Richard Hedke 

“lerate” a discussion by four of 

nesday evening brings the tradi- 

1d festive Regional Dinners— 

hem this year—followed by the 

s Open House and Ball to be 

Convention Hall. Here you will 

experience, in fullest measure, the fel- 

lowship of Rotary; here you will be 

impressed with the fact of your per- 
sonal association with all the world. 

A speaker with few peers on the 
platform will stand before us in our 
concluding plenary session in the morn- 
ing of May 31. He is Dr. Kenneth Mc- 
Farland, of Kansas, a distinguished edu- 
cator and a man of great wit and deep 
inspiration. Perhaps you remember him 
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portant printed matter 


Your Hair Be trees ial 


( 


Hundreds of 
commercial 
printers who 
operate 
Davidson Duals 
can give you 

this fast, low cost 
service, too. 





promptly ... without costly, aggravating 
delays . . . if you own a Davidson Dual. Save 
money, too. It will print your stationery, office 
forms, envelopes, advertising literature, order 
blanks, ete. . . . top quality work . . . in black 
and white or multi-color. Does both offset and letter- 
press printing using paper or metal offset plates, type, 
Linotype slugs, electros and rubber plates. 


And... it will handle all your office duplicating . . . 
clear, distinct copies from first to last...using low 
cost paper masters. 


Get the facts about this time and 
money saving office machine. Write 
today. 


Davidson Du 


DAVIDSON CORPORATION a sussipiary oF 
MERGENTHALER @58ifehad4a3 COMPANY 
1024-60 WEST ADAMS S$T., CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 








KAWNEER ENTRANCES 
ARE A LIFETIME INVESTMENT IN 


CUSTOMER COMFORT 


Handsome Kawneer Aluminum Entrances modernize 
the exterior or interior of any type of building— 


Smooth, easy operation and economical mainte- 


THE 
Kawnee} : whether retail, commercial, institutional or industrial. 


COMPANY 
Architectural Metal Products 


nance result from precision workmanship. 
Now is the time to start modernization plans—so 


Store Front Metals write today for the new Kawneer book “How to Mod- 


Aluminum Roll-Type Awnings 
Metal Entrances 


ernize Your Store Front!’ The Kawneer Company, 


Aluminum Facing Materials Dept. RO-70, 1105 N. Front St., Niles, Mich. 
For Stores + Restaurants + Schools + Hospitals « Factories + Hotels - Office Buildings, etc. 
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et 
MexScung 


lowers 


765 Fira Ave 


NewYork 22 


Prs3 1500 


Wit or phone 
for Flowers that 
will fast longer 
on the boat—and 


in memories | 


iVING 
\° ogg oo ip 
fag: i 


th con- 
$22 SO, 10 day 


ntee 





vetend guar 





INTERNATIONAL GOLF PRODUCTS 


W. Madison St., Chicago 24, II! 





qj) FOLDING CHAIRS 


- 1m Steel or 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


\7 \ WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
= AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


\ J.P. REDINGTON & CO. 


DEPT. 186 SCRANTON 2,PA. 








fw 


UPERIOR wor 
all U. S. A. 


FRENCH WEAVING & MENDING CO. 
! 


44 Washinaton St. Prov. 3, R. 


service 











Advertising BOOK MATCHES 


Big Spot Seek niehscsa eo 
World's Largest D k 
offers you bi art 


- Repeats 


fa 


e TO By t ¥ 
og t i g 
‘Get. ‘started right away-WRITE TODAY!” — 
MATCH CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
3433-43 W. 48th Pi., Dept. RM-S Chicago 32, 


NOTHING 


nage cata 
jormation, 


=e 
06 


| from our reunion in Denver, Colorado, 
in 1941! 
Following another 
that morning, there will come the fare- 
of President Arthur and 
address by Presi 
with the Auld 
our Conventioners will take 


formal address 
address 
initial 

dent. Then 
Lang Syne, 
their departure—some to return direct- 


well 


the our new 


singing of 


ly home, and others to supplement their 
trip to the with 
historical places in Eastern 
of the United States 
of the world. 

There 


Convention visits to 
the 


or to 


part 
other parts 


will be addresses, entertain- 
ment features, and presentations of such 
variety as to provide for all who at- 
tend the 1951 


happy memories of their experience this 


Convention some very 


Opinion 
Continued from page 3 


restlessness and 
of the 
and 


should not; the fierce 
rush of modern life obliterate 
imagination and exert 
stress than nerves can bear. we 
sit down, we turn on the No 
wonder half of our hospital beds are for 
the insane. Clever liquor 
ments tempt people to drown their wor- 
ries and thus, for a season, keep them 
from having to secure cures. The second 
State of such persons is worse than the 
first. 

Physicians are conquering many 
but those which grow 
increasing rapidly 
the centuries Christian saints under- 
Stood the need for quietude, and they 
daily employed several hours for spirit- 
ual meditation and prayer. When bur- 
denbearers in Africa stopped suddenly, 
the interpreter explained to their em- 
ployer, “They have been going very 
fast, and they are waiting for their 
to catch up with their bodies.” 


use 
strain 

When 
radio. 


more 


advertise- 


ais- 
out of ten- 
Through 


eases, 


sion are 


souls 


What Might Happen 
Georce H. DENNISON 
Vgr., Better Business 
President, Rotary Clut 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
A number of centuries ago, according 
to history, a young man approached the 
philosopher Socrates while he 
was bathing and told him he had trav- 
elled from afar to Socrates the 
meaning of truth. Socrates invited him 
into the water—then him and 
held his head under water until the 
vouth nearly drowned teleasing him, 
he said, “When you learn the 
meaning of truth as you 
wanted air a moment ago, you will learn 
the meaning of truth.” 
I think of this legend when I recall 
he history of Rotary in its growth from 
an idea in the mind of one man. I think 
Paul Harris must have wanted to bring 
Rotary to the world badly as 
| that young man wanted air. Then I 
| think what might happen if 340,000 Ro- 


Gen. Bureau 





Greek 


ask 


seized 


want to 


badly as 


just as 


the 
ever. 


There will be House of 
Friendship—better than There 
will be the Youth Hub, where the young 


week. 


folks can congregate. 

The warmth of friendliness, the happi- 
coming to- 
gether of men of business and profes- 
from more than 80 countries of 
world in a sincerity of purpose to 
mutual 


ness of participation in a 
sions 
the 
achieve understanding and to 
build the foundations of goodwill—these 
are the opportunities awaiting you in 
Atlantic City from May 27 to 31. 

Your Committee 
for 
nated Convention 


has endeavored to 


build you a well-planned, codérdi- 


to your entire liking. 


I urge you to come and see for 


shall 


yourself 


whether we have succeeded in 


our purpose, 
t i 


men in their 
badly to 


tarians—all key 
nities—wanted just as 
the ideal of Rotary 
this tired old 


tary address. 


“Be Not Self-Satisfied’ 
PauL V. LeEypba, 
Clergyman 
Parker, Pennsylvania 

If I should list warning 
Program Chairman, I would say, 
not Do not the 
and over because it has al- 
done that way before. Va- 
riety is than spice; it helps to 
make a well-rounded and a well-balanced 

program No Club is attractive in a 

vital way without worth-while 

and constructive 
subjects are 


commu- 

spre ad 
throughout 
world.—From a Ro- 


service 
sick, 
Club 


Rotarian 


the 
“Be 


same 


one for 


self-satisfied.’ do 
thing over 
wavs been 


more 


programs 
Challenging 
an outgrowth of challeng- 
ing programs.—From a Rotary District 
Conference address 


projects 


If a Crusade Is Needed, Lead It 
ALAN F. Hersey, Rotarian 
Insurance Company Vice-President 
Hingham, Massachusetts 
If your 


association, 


business or profession has an 
the shaft in the Rotary hub 
that you join that body and 
make sure it grows in prest , that you 
take part in its deliberations and not sit 
idly by to “let do it.” If im- 
proved lead the 


them about 


requires 


George 


practices are needed, 
that will 


the voluntary 


crusade 
Many of 
such 
spr 


bring 
commitments of 
associations over the years have 
the thought and effort of 
Vocational Service.— From a 
ub address, 


ing from 


Rotary's 


Rotary Cl 


Get Off the Ladder 
WARD Waruyte, Ice-C 
President, Rotary Club 
Portland, Maine 
many who have 
supervisory 
their good fortune go to their 
They begin to think that they 
than the people who work for them. This 
mistake. First, it could be that 
many of the people in the less desirable 
just as intelligent, perhaps 


ream 


Mfr. 


Too men jobs, 


good 
management jobs, jobs, let 

heads. 
are better 


is a 


jobs are 
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haps in a great many cases, 


were it 


he situation might be reversed 


not for good fortune or a good break. 
Secondly, if an employer thinks he is 
better than the people he employs, he 
ibly bring himself down to their 
level and treat them the way they de- 
serve and want to be treated You've 
Pedi people if you want them to 
like you. You can’t talk intimately to a 
fell ym the ground top of 
il ladder or through the 
f a private office. Get your- 
level. Go to him, or 
n the door l him 
Welcome him, invite him 
ire he knows you mean it. 


can't pos 


rot to like 


from the 


hi 
» his 


‘ ] 
ina 


Re: Training Leaders fer Tomorron 
W. Gi 


ommissioner 


RHART, Rotaria? 


0, California 
for the boys of this com- 
es not interfere their 
ch, and school requirements, 
pplement 
y. As an example, we 
What is this 
t Tom has so aptly 
ions, it l 
ough it we 
trustworthy. We want them 
l and helpful. We want them 
lly. They must be courteous 
We would like to have them 
ind cheerful certainly 
Ve want them to be brave. 
I and, of 


with 
them as a spare- 
have 
law? 
said on 
way of 


oul 


Scout 


is merely a 


want boys 


and 


be clean — clean 
rent 


10t expect our boys to follow 





Rotary Foundation 
Contributions 


By mid-March, 24 additional Ro- 
tary Clubs had made contributions 
to the Rotary Foundation on the 
basis of $10 or more per member. 
This brought the total number of 
100 percent Clubs to 2,259. Since 
July 1, 1950, Rotary Foundation 
contributicns had exceeded $160,- 
805. The latest contributors (with 
numbers in parentheses indicating 
membership): 

BELGIUM 

Verviers (32); Ghent (45); 
Bruges (29); Liége (64); Malines 
(29). 

BRAZIL 

Barra Mansa (36). 

HONDURAS 

La Ceiba (28). 

NEW ZEALAND 

Alexandra (35). 

THE PHILIPPINES 

Davao (48). 

UNITED STATES 

Aliquippa, Pa. (35); McComb, 
Miss. (67); New Brighton, Pa. 
(32); Tarentum-Brackenridge, Pa. 
(49); Ingram, Pa. (29); Home- 
stead, Pa. (37); Morganton, N. C. 
(38); West Chester Pike, Pa. (37); 
Oregon, Ill. (43); Brockton, Mass. 
(102); Mooresville, N. C. (40); 
Suttons Bay, Mich. (31); Mays- 
ville, Ky. (47); Blue Island, IIL 
(25); Hobart, N. Y¥. (30). 
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all of these to the letter, but we do want | 


all of them to have these principles of 
conduct and living firmly fixed in their 
minds. 

So your Scout Committee feels it most 
important that our leaders of tomorrow 
have this basic training, and 
what they do get in Scouting. 

So, you who are concerned in Com- 
munity Service are not only making a 
contribution to our youth, but 
making a definite investment in our 
America of tomorrow.—From a Rotary 
Club address. 


you 


A Lesson in Multiplication 

Roy M. Ketter, Rotarian 

Chiropractor 

Sedalia, Missouri 

The individual must pass along and 
spread the goodwill within himself or 
it will die within him. It does no one 
any good unless it is passed along, but 
if it is, it comes back to you just as a 
radar impulse or an echo, but the good- 
will you give out comes back multiplied. 
If you give a friend a pat on the back, 
he just naturally wants to reciprocate 
in kind. 

Sometime ago I asked our farm agent 
in our Club, “What is the average yield 
from one grain of corn?” He said that 
if it sprouted, it would produce one 
stalk, each stalk 1% ears of corn, and 
each ear 600 kernels on an average; 
hence one grain produced 750 kernels 
on an average. The goodwill! we mani- 
fest in Rotary and in our personal lives 
will multiply as much in time. It may 
not come back immédiately, but it will 
sooner or later.—From a Rotary Club 
address. 


The Source of Pleasure in Work 
Howe Lt G. Evans, Rotarian 
Furniture Manufacturer 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin 

members of a trade 


Unless as asso- 


ciation all of us «re constantly at work | 


with the motive .as best expressed by 
Rotary’s Second Object, “High ethical 
standards ... the recognition of the 
worthiness of all useful occupations; 
and the dignifying by each Rotarian of 
his occupation as an opportunity to 
serve society,” we may as well go out of 
existence. Unless all of us con- 
stantly at work with the objective of 
producing more and better goods or 
services at cost, neither you nor 
anyone else concerned is apt to get very 
much lasting pleasure out of his work.— 
From an address before the Rotary Club 
of Appleton, Wisconsin, 


are 


less 


Our Responsibility for Liberty 

JouN Bricut, Px.D. 

Professor, Theological Seminary 

New York, New York 

Freedom is a costly thing. 
it is a costly thing it entails a respon- 
sibility which limits our right to do as 
we please. How costly freedom is—and 
how valuable—we have learned anew 
in our generation. It has cost the sacri- 
fice and the blood of men. Indeed, all 
the benefits we enjoy: this vast conti- 
nent with its wealth and its measure of 


that is | 


are | 


And since 





for every mowing job. 
Choose your favorite 
from America’s most 
complete line of 
power mowers. 


FOR WEEDS, TALL GRASS and rank 
growth... get a Toro Zipper sickle-bar 
mower. S-h-e-a-r-s through weeds faster 
than 5 men with hand scythes.. . clips 
under fences, right up to buildings. 
Fine for ditches, orchards, headland. 


FOR LARGER LAWNS your best buy is 
this 21” Sportlawn. Does all the work 
in a h —climbs steep slopes, purrs 
through thick grass with its husky 14 
h.p. quick-starting 4-cycle engine. Ex- 
tra-wide diamond-tread tires. 


FOR ALL-PURPOSE MOWING the 22”. 
rotary-blade Whirlwind is tops. Slices 
through thick, heavy weeds... grooms 
lawns slick as a whistle! Suction-Lift 
action pulls every blade up straight, 
cuts it off clean—even mulchifies the 
clippings so you don’t have to rake. 





MAIL POSTCARD TODAY for free litera- 
ture describing new 1951 Toro power 
mowers designed for home use . . . or see 
your nearby Toro Dealer for the mower 
that best meets your needs, Toro Manu- 
facturing Corporation, 3058A Snelling 
Avenue, Minneapolis 6, Minn. 
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HE MIGHT 
HAVE 
GROWN UP 
“WRONG”! 


As a child, he was 

rejected by his 

schoolmates. Then a hearing test dis- 
covered that he was hard of hearing! 
Only then did he get the chance to grow 
up normally. 

Deaf children are often mistakenly put 
down as mentally deficient. The gift of a 
Maico Audiometer to your school 
system will help give these kids an even 
break—the right of American 
youngster. Write today for details. 


00 
289 MAICO BLDG. 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


every 








SAFE WALKING... 


for invalids and 
recuperating persons 


The Anchor Walking Aid leads 
the way to renewed strength and 
It's sturdy 


confidence light- ¢ 
\ 


weight, easy to handle. Canbe “™ 
taken or used anywhere. Won't 
tip or slip. Used by hospitals 


throughout U.S. $12.50: O.B | 


Order today. (Cash with Order) i} 


Anchor Mfg. Co. 


3 W. Water St., Pique, Ohiog 








The strongest, handiest fold 
ing table made. For banquet 
Write , 

for descriptive folder 
MITCHELL MFG. COMPANY 
2748 S 34th St, Milwaukee 7. Wis 


church and school use 





for. a 
A. STANLEY BURCHARD, Oxford, New York 





typography 


A-!1 COMPOSITION CO. 


18S BAST ONIO STREET + CHICAGO FF 
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ties 


snorted. 


| bolts followed, growing more livid 


| discreetly I 


| became fluorescent with blue 


security, has cost a long and continuing 
price of the generations that have gone 
before us, and whose labor has given 
us all that we And while it 
would be ridiculous to sentimentalize it, 
the fact remains that the very receiving 
of these benefits lays upon us a respon 
sibility for our fellowman and his rights, 
and the rights of future 
We, therefore, do not have the right by 


possess 


generations 





our carelessness to let slip these liber- 
which much We not 


cost so do 


the right by a selfish attitude to 
make mockery of liberties for which our 
betters have suffered. We do not have 
the right to plunder the resources our 
predecessors given us as if we 
were to be the last generation to inhabit 
this continent. We have, on the con- 
trary, the responsibility to protect our 
liberties for future generations—to pro- 
tect them by exhibiting them.—From an 
a Rotary District 267 


have 


have 


address before 


Conference, 


My Son and I Make Lightning! 


OT 


[Continued from page 2 ] 


There i like a li 
chine for building it up, even though we 
had not 

The 
with 


nothing ghtning ma- 


yet made any lightning bolts 


next day I made a few trial runs 
the 
ball 


catch the sparks 


machine I used a grounded 


metal mounted long stick to 


on a 


In a short time I was 
able to make small lightning by holding 
the ball head of the 
chine, and engthen out the 
and really 
when I wanted 
Christopher had said it would be 

One 


srowns 


ma- 
gap 


ones 


close to the 
I could 
larger 


go to town with 


This thing was all that 
when our friends the 
for 
that I 
to create real lightning. 
“Yah! I bet 
Christopher and IT wheeled our Frank- 
into the 


evening 


were over canasta, I re- 


marked casually was now able 


Chester Brown 
you can!” 


enstein room and connected it 
to the 


exclaimed Anita Brown. “What is that- 


lighting circuit. “Great heavens 


a hair drier?” 

With a wink at Christopher, I threw 
the switch. Chester came over to where 
I was the ball 
I pushed a second switch, the 
noisy 


standing with rod and 


holding 
ball close to the top electro‘e \ 
“Some 


stream of cut. 


lightning,” 


sparks leaped 
scoffed Chester 

I pulled the ball away from the ma- 
chine to about a foot. There 
terval of comparative quiet. Then a livid 


Was an In- 
blue discharge crashed through the gap. 
It gave a roar like 
Chester 


and stepped back a 


shot in a 


“Hey!” 


a pistol 
bathroom muttered 
littl 

The 
and 


I kept moving the ball farther off 


more We 
limit, I thought. 


altogether and 


noisy. might as well go the 


I pulled the ball away 


laid it on the floor. Then 


walked away 
The machine seemed to have been 
defeated 


warning, it 


without 
Its head 
light. With 


roar a torrent of sparks 


momentarily. Then, 


went into action 
a cannon-shot 
leaped out from it, k 1g the 
There 


Over her head a 


into alr 


on all sides. from 
Anita 


lamp 


was a scream 
Brown 
had 
sparks snapping about its shade. A door 


the 


bridge 


come alive with lightning, 


knob across room cut in, throwing 


of fire at the 
sparks 


All 
plunged 


latch. 
and 


tongues 
the 
from 


over 
place darted 


one metallic object to another: 


the telephone jangling and glowing, a 
bronze statue on the mantel spitting at 
the behind it. We 


midst of one of the most alarming thun- 


mirro1 were in the 
derstorms I had ever witnessed; not un- 
der it, or near it, but inside it. 

trick I 
had dropped the string leading to the 
shut 


In my haste to perpetrate my 
switch I was powerless now to 
the off. 


Christopher 


powe r 


jumped up and down, 


shouting in delight, while my wife 


screamed imploring directions I could 
The flight 
a crazily circular path, bounded 


not hear Browns were in 
along 
by a ring of charged lamps, tables, and 
book bindings. Most impressive of all, 
Anita's had 


streaming as in a gale in 


hair come loose and was 


the direction 
of the generator 


A million-volt 
into the 


I confess I was scared. 
field 
There might not be 


electric Was crammed 


room space for us 
much longer. 

At this moment vas a 
boom in the the 
tongue of fire leaped up the wall behind 


muffled 
piano. A 


there 


region of 


it, followed by genuine flame. The wires 


inside had gone into action with the 
wallpaper. 

I made a lunge for the machine's elec- 
floor—a 
But 


approached, com- 


tric cord, snaking across the 


way to electrocution just 
fatal 


darkness 


certain 
contact 
fell 
the Thing had burned out the 


as the 


plete upon us. By some 


miracle 
and 


lights in the building 


shut 


apartment 
itself off 

“Get a pail of water and put out the 
shrieked. But 


topher was equal to this emergency. He 


piano!” my wife 
seized a rug and stuffed it down behind 
snuffing out the flame. 

had found a flashlight, 
not seen 


the piano 


By the time I 


the Browns had gone. We have 
them 
We 


at home 


ince, 
lightning machine 
We “sold” it to 
He said it 


be just the thing for a place that goes 


do not run our 


any more 
Christopher's school. would 


in for progressive education 
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Rotary Reporter 
[Continued from page 45] 
to scatter in all directions, thus 
he ball Rotarian—a 
tl to his When the 
is over the real winners were 
yuths who were to take part in 
that 


heifers to 


carrier—a 


goal 


sponsored contest 


two registered Jersey 
test prize winners. The heifers 
rchased with the Rotary Club's 


f t) 
oO € 


essay 


game's proceeds 


high-school 
BROOK- 


Watch the Seniors Senior 


Buckle Down! students in 
FIELD Mo 


work 
Club 
ntly to award a $1 
l to a student chosen from 
seniors. To be con- 
r the award a student must 
ipper third of the class. Other 
choosing the winner are to be 
ip, citizenship, sociability, and 
tion in activ- 
b Committee is to make the 
vith the coéperation of the 
After presenting the 
he end of term, 
KFIELD Club intends to continue 
in the 


were 


entive to harder when 


Rotary announced its 


5 scholar- 


graduating 


extracurricular 


aculty 
each school 


student during his 


A Musical Note Accenting music ina 


Re: Park Cities way that has proved 
beneficial to fellow- 
programs of 
TEX., 
members to unite 


attendance, the 
tary Club of Park CITIES 
ne aplenty for 

s in song. It’s a plan that car- 

e Club President's belief that 
to get 
things of life 
Often the 
has an all-musical program, and oc- 
features professional singers. 
s third year, this musical trend 


ffers us an opportunity 
om the ordinary 
s out of ourselves 


casionall 
Now 
in the Park Ciries Club is sparked by a 
Music Committee 
Clarksburg Gets In 1947 the Rotary 
4-Legged Dividend Club of CLARKSBURG, 
W. VA started a 
“calf project” by awarding a Jersey 
purebred to an outstanding high-school 
student then a calf 
been each year—always with the 
stipulation that the first offspring of the 
prize calf be returned to the Club foi 
presentation to another student. Re- 


cently the Club received its first “divi- 


Since award has 





Answers to Klub Quiz on Page 50 


1910 in Chicago, Illinois. 2. 
Rotarians turned bakers. 3. Labor and 
management. 4. The study of tree 
5. $1,000,000. 6. It takes money 
from trade channels. 7. Ability to “give” 


i. In 


rings 


under heavy weight. 8. Kingdom-wide 
Festival of Britain. 9. The planting of 


thousands of seedlings. 10. Camera. 
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Holstein heifer named Prilly 
Prilly has already been 
local farm youth, thus 
adding a new link to the CLARKSBURG 
Club’s calf chain. Predating its calf 
project, but still with emphasis on serv- 
ing youth, has been the Club’s work 
with Boy Scouts. It organized the local 
Area Council of Boy Scouts, established 
a Scout camp, and sponsored the forma- 
tion of several Scout troops at a near-by 
industrial school for boys. On its long 
list of activities is also extensive work 
with crippled children in the county. 


dend”’—a 
Pontiac. 
awarded to a 


Much expert talk 
about calves and po- 
tatoes was heard on 


Fete Calf Raisers, 
Potato Growers 


a certain evening in SAULT SAINTE MARIE, 
OnT., CANADA, not long ago at a gather- 
ing of—you guessed it!—calf raisers and 
potato growers. The occasion was the 
12th annual banquet given by the local 
Rotary Club for the boys and girls of 
several calf and potato clubs. Cash prizes 
were awarded to winners chosen for 
outstanding calf breeding and 
growing, and also to several members 
of a home-garden club. The program 
included the showing of a film on farm 
accident prevention, male 
quartette, and two folk dancers. Some 
160 Rotarians and guests were present. 


potato 
songs by a 


Rotary has entered 


Add 25 Clubs 
95 communl- 


to the Roster <0 
ties, two of which 


formerly had a Rotary Club. Welcome 
to them all! They are (with their spon 
sors in parentheses): La Falda (Carlos 
Paz), Argentina; Sakai (Osaka), Japan; 
Huntingdon Valley (Jenkintown), Pa.; 
Gouverneur (Ogdensburg}, N. Y.; Karl- 
shamn (Karlskrona), Sweden; Valley 
Stream (Lynbrook), N. Y.; Scarborough 
(Toronto), Ont., Canada; 
(Paris), France; East Paterson (Pater- 
son), N. J.; Lyndonville (St. Johns- 
bury), Vt. (readmitted); Meerut (Agra), 
India; Geldermalsen (Utrecht), The 
Netherlands; Bellevue, (Maquoketa), 
Iowa; Saeby (Frederikxshavn), Den- 
mark; Kongsberg (Drammen), Norway; 
Salem (Coimbatore), India (readmit- 
ted); Ajax (Pickering), Ont., Canada; 
Mountain Lake (St. James), Minn.; 
Workingham, England; Aurora (Bar- 
rie), Ont., Canada; Ringe, Denmark; 
Mito (Tokyo), Japan; Bristo! (Middle- 
bury), Vt.; Neepawa (Minnedosa), Man., 
Canada; Joacaba (Videira), Brazil 


more 


Pontoise 


Back in 1947 the Ro- 
tary Club of West 
MILTON, Onto, decid- 
ed to inaugurate a youth-service activity 
for local 4-H boys. A “pig chain” was to 
be started, and the Club bought two 
female pigs, called gilts, and presented 
them to two farm Litters 
raised and gilts returned to the Club, 
which, in “chain” fashion, were pre- 
sented to other 4-H boys. So far, ten 
future farmers have been given a start 
in pig raising by the MILTON Club's farm- 
youth activity. One boy exhibited his 
pigs at a local county fair and won 
first-place honors in different 
classes. 


A Chain Forged 
—of Pigs! 


lads were 


three 





With THE TEEL BACK 


SWEEPS CLEANER, 
FASTER, EASIER. OUTLASTS 
ORDINARY BRUSHES 3 to 1. 


SPEED SWEEP has become 
the No. 1 sweeping tool of 
American industry — used by 
over 50,00) firms. It is the only 
brush that is specially designed 
to do a thorough sweeping job 
with less effort. It is. also the 
only brush that is constructed 
to outlast ordinary brushes. 
Whether you use a few or a lot 
of brushes, you'll find it pays to 
use Speed Sweep. 


Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 


MILWAUKEE 3, WIS. 


Mail the handy coupon today. 








Milwaukee Dustiess Brush Co. 
530 North 22nd St., Milwoukee 3, Wis. 


Send complete facts about Speed Sweep 


NAME. 





ADDRESS. 





CITY. ZONE__ 











YOUR FINEST GIFT FOR 
YOUR LOVED ONES 
IN SERVICE 





THE 


ARMED FORCES 


Prayer Pook 


Edited by 
DANIEL A. POLING 


A superb gift...this handy pocket- 
sized prayer bo contains over 
one hundred exceptional prayers— 
the favorites and originals of our 
spiritual, military and political fig- 
ures such as Eisenhower, Mac- 
Arthur, Nimitz and Vandegrift. 





Ready for immediate mailing in its 
own corton. At bookstores $1.50 
PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 70 Fifth Ave. #.¥.19 














EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Emblems for Every Purpose 
PAST OFFICER LAPEL BUTTONS 
RINGS —CHARMS—SHIELDS—PLAQUES 


Speaker’s Stands @ Cast Bronze Bells @ 

Lapel Buttons ® Luncheon Badges @ Flags 

& Banners ® Road Signs @ Record Systems 
© Emblem Souvenirs 








Send for Rotary Catalog 


RUSSEL 


325 W. Madison St., C 





And 
Folding 
Chairs 


DIRECT PRICES TO 
SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, 
SOCIETIES, etc. 


THE “WMonmrce COMPANY 


17 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, IOWA 


WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
T2nd Yr. 4 chool 2 Year 
College, Sr. ROTC, "lying. / ccredited. 
Heart « r rge 1 
All Spor 
Club. Sur 





Separate 


mer 8 Write for catalog 
COL. LESTER WIKOFF 
651 Washington Place Lexington, Mo 





NEW ENGLAND MUSIC CAMP 


Enjoy 
tinguished artists in 
A specialist on every 


summer with dis- 
Maine woods. 
instrument 
Membership in Sym- 
Orchestra, Band or Chorus. 

Distinguished faculty. Complete 

music library. All camping activi- 
ties. Fee $385. 28 practice cabins. Catalog. 


DR. PAUL E. WIGGIN, Box 34E, Shrewsbury, Mass. 
60 


musical 


and 
phonic 


voice, 





THIS month Rotarian G. Murray LEIGH- 
Ton, of Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, lets 
readers of THE Rotarian in On a big 
secret. He's a sender of anonymous 
But don't link him with dark 
plots and deep mysteries. He explains 
it all in this hobby story called “The 
Miracle of the Cards.” 


notes. 


Peruaps a good way to begin the 
story of my hobby is to tell you about 
Gene, a friend of mine. A man in his 
50’s, he was hospitalized some time ago 
when his heart, as the saying goes, 
“acted up.” The doctor felt that Gene, 
with proper rest, would recover quickly. 
But his progress was poor. He brooded 
about his condition. His mind worked 
overtime about it. Doctors held frequent 
consultations outside his room. Their 
problem, they said, was to change his 
mental outlook, get his mind on some- 
thing besides his heart. 

Then one day Gene began receiving 
personal cards, little notes of cheer ad- 
dressed to him. They came daily—and 
they were unsigned. What they said is 
unimportant now. What is important is 
that they gave him something to think 
about besides his heart. And when Gene 
left the hospital, the doctor singled out 
the anonymous cards for a share of the 
credit in the patient’s recovery. 

The unsigned cards, as you no doubt 
have surmised, were mine. I sent them 
every day to my friend, hoping the 
little mystery they offered would turn 
his mind toward something outside him- 
self. They did—and it helped him to get 
well! 

The thought of sending nameless 
cards to invalids, hospital patients, and 
other shut-ins came to me several years 
ago in the most likely of places, a hos- 
pital. It was a steaming-hot Summer 
afternoon, and I was visiting a sick 
friend. As I walked through the cor- 
ridors after my visit, I would glance in 
of the rooms. What I saw af- 
me very deeply: patient after 
patient sat or reclined in bed staring 
straight ahead. A few were reading 
and some were listening to radios, but 
most of them were doing nothing—ex- 
cept staring. 

Later I asked myself, “Why is it so 
common for sick people to gaze fixedly? 
To remain motionless for such long pe- 
riods?” Of course, the answer is 
vious. They thinking—and what 
they are thinking about is their illness 
And, as any doctor will tell you, it isn’t 
the best thing a sick person can do for 
his condition nor for his morale. 

My thinking about this psychological 
aspect of illness led to a plan: my un- 
signed-card system. My reasoning went 
something like this: Most people enjoy 
a mystery, whether it’s a concocted mys- 
tery in a book or a genuine mystery 
found in a sequence of real-life events. 


some 


fected 


ob- 


are 


So I decided to create individual mys- 
teries for sick people—mysteries that 
would involve them personally in what- 
ever enigma I might create. 

To do so, I would use a penny postal 
card for the physical element of my 
plan, and for the mysterious element I 
would depend upon the puzzling aspects 
of secrecy. A third element to be in- 
cluded was a personal one: each card, 
or series of cards, would carry remarks 
that could apply only to the recipient, 
and, if at all possible, to some feature 
of his current convalescent period. 

With my plan all set, I decided to try 
it out. A close friend, injured in an 
automobile accident, was in the hospital 
at the time. The cause of his mishap 
was a bee which had zoomed inside the 
car and bothered the driver. Taking my 
lead from the pesky bee, my first un- 
signed card asked: “Didn't your mother 
ever tell you about the birds and the 
bees?” And until the patient left the 
hospital, a card was sent to him each 
day bearing a variation of the birds-and- 
bees message. 

Now perhaps you are wondering if 
the anonymous cards really did have a 
good effect on my friend. I can assure 
you they did. In the first place, he had 
no idea who was sending them, and 
with the arrival of each card his curios- 
ity grew. Secondly, during the moments 
when his thoughts were on the cards, 
he wasn’t thinking about his injuries— 
and that was all to the good. 

Another friend of mine, Tom, was 
sent cards with messages in shorthand. 
He especially enjoyed them because he 
could read shorthand and his nurse 
couldn't. To a friend who was ordered 
to Florida by his doctor for a rest, I 
sent several hundred Valentine’s Day 
cards from nearly every post office in 
Pennsylvania and New York. They 
were mailed by travelling agents of our 
insurance companies, and they gave my 
friend a much needed “lift.” 

If this anonymous-card idea appeals 


Photo: Hoffman 


Rotarian Leighton, sender of unsigned 
get-well cards whose little mysteries 
seem to help their recipients get well. 
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| to you, but you have misgivings about | 
STOP LICKING what to write, don’t give it a second 
thought. Just suit your “mystery” to 


the shut-in you are writing to, and 
I< you'll find that many ideas will come the 2 
® ey to mind. And, if your experience runs es Ca 
s~ something like mine, you'll have many me 
MAGIC MAILER . compensations. There was the time, for f 
MOISTENS & . instance, when I saw in a friend's li- yt 
LS J — brary a bound volume of my unsigned gl 
SEAL cards. On the cover was inscribed in ie 
ENVELOPES gold: “A Friend in Deed.’ 
It is from such evidences of gratitude 
that I get the deepest pleasure out of 
my hobby An added reward the 
The mecsies? chore tn knowledge that my cards do do some 
your office vanishes like good. The wife of one of the recipients 


i ith th Magi 
Marler ‘t's o sortie Mo ag summed it all up one day by calling it 
trouble saver for every office—handy “The Miracle t ‘ards.” t t’ 
Ser can cnndlone af Ga ae ae The Miracle of the ¢ ur And that’s 
envelope through and it’s ready. what I like to think it is. 
TRY IT FREE IN YOUR OFFICE! SEND NO MONEY! 
Just write us on your letterhead and we'll send you 
@ Magic Mailer postpaid. Use it for ao week—and if 
your secretary will port with it, just return it and 
we'll cancel the chorge! Otherwise, send us only $6.95. - 
Write today —becouse if you knew the mixture that What’s Your Hobby? 
goes into some envelope give, you'd never have an- When Tue Groom asks that question, he 


: s 
+ r envelope licked in your not trying to pry!’ He knows a hobbyist 


in 1 quick stroke 


eae as lene oe eae likes to share his efforts and ideas with 
-~ CO., Inc., 837 N. La Cienega, those of similar bent. If you'll let him know 
©) Les Angeles 46. Dept. R-1 —that is, if you are a Rotarian or a member 
of a Rotarian’s family—he'll list your name 
DEALER & DISTRIBUTOR INQUIRIES INVITED below ind you'll answer any correspond 
ence, too, won't you? 
Novelty Garden Plants: D. | Mellen 
bruch (grows novelty plants, including deco 


rative corn, popping sorghum, strawberry Logical 
popcorn; will trade seed with other garden 
ers), Ranch & Home Supply, Willcox, Ariz 
U.S.A way to SHIP 
I Firearms; Banks; Typewriters: Henry 
.. Stenger (collects firearms, cane oddities 
mechanical banks, typewriters R. R. 2 YOUR FREIGHT 
Carthage, Ind., U.S.A 
Stamps: Ray M. Faubion (collects sta Yes, to speed your freight, ship via 
will exchange U. S. commemorotive s , irect-li E Ww 
| for stamps of other countries . Wabash. Direct-line East-West 
| Atchison, Kans., U.S.A. | service between Buffalo and Kan- 
Stamps; Picture Postcards: Ronald Stew a » di ic i 
ard ier old son of Rotarian ~collects as City; equally direct service be 
stamps and picture postcards; will exchange), ‘tween North and South. To get the 
| 756 —— - a a t ~ A , , details, just phone the Wabash 
als: The following have indicatec : 
r interest in having pen friends representative nearest you. Or 
Mahendra Shah (nephew of Rotarian—de write: P. A. Spiegelberg, Freight 
sires pen frie nds in l Ss 4. who colle ct i. Traffic Manager, Wabash Railroad, 
stamps, first-day covers), Indo-Belga Eng - “ : ® 
Co., Ahmedabad 10, India St. Louis, Missouri. 
.. Seema (18-year-old son of Rotarian 
would like pen pals in Australia, France 
| United Kingdom, Switzerland, U.S.A., Can . 
| ada; collects stamps, match covers), “Srivas,” Logical place 
| 34 T. V. Swami Rd., KR. S. Puram P. O., Coim 


ben India to locate 


Marilia Ayres (19-year-old daughter of Ro 
H oO oO R AY t | tarion—wishes pen friends; interested in lit YOUR PLANT =H 
| erature, national customs, music, university — 
life), Rua Dom Aquino, 540 sobrado, Campo ou = 
° ° Grande, M. Grosso, Brazil 
You don’t have to be a Rotarian Michael Busher (10-year-old son of Rotari 7 : 
to subscribe to THE ROTARIAN! an—-wishes pen pals aged 10-12; interested The Wabash has helped industries 
, in sports, of almost every type with their lo- 








Scouting, electric trains, music 

stamp collecting), 469 Elmwood Ave., Bur A 4 
Jost send your name end eddreseand $2.00 | lington. Wis., USA cation problems, and the Wabash 
- 4 ; . Claudette Busher (15-year-old daughter of | Industrial Department can help you 
to the address below and you will be a Rotarian—desires to corre spor d with young choose plant sites in the Wabash 


subscriber for one year. people aged 15-17; interested in sports, music, pes * P 
4 reading, dancing, stamp exchanges ), 469 Elm Profit Zone”... where you'll en- 


(Of course, if you live outside of the U. S. wood Ave., Burlington, Wis., U.S.A | joy efficient Wabash service. For 
" Te N ‘ ld daughter of Re : rai i 
Canada or the Pan-American Postal Union, it FR heBnnm op Bley why alban ee Se ae pertinent data on available sites, 
costs $2.50 a year.) collects postcards, stamps, pencils, movie-star | just write ia confidence to: H. H. 
If he reading-pl om inane McIntyre, General Industrial 
' i Manilez e »pines i > P > : 
you went he sesemp-qecewe © os Resta aies > aie Agent, Wabash Railroad, St. Louis, 
ROTARIAN, subscribe now and get twelve Jim Suelzer (14-year-old son of Rotarian : . 
.. : 9 wants to write to young people aged 13-15 Missouri. 
issues of information, debate, thought and interested in popular music, photography 
enjoyment. Send your subscription to basketball, sailing, outboard-motor racing) 
2526 Beechwood Circle, Fort Wayne 6, Ind 
: . US.A 
Circulation Department 
” Helen Corrigan (14-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes correspondence with 
THE ROTARIAN young people; hobbies are sports, animals 
reading, modern music, decorative art), 530 
: Pine St., Sauk Centre, Minn., U.S.A 
35 East Wacker Drive Gail Faunce (15-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wants pen friends; collects postcards 
enjoys sports, music, reading, dancing, thea- 
ter), R.F.D. No. 1, Sand Hill Rd., Peter 
P.S.—If you are a Rotorian, you can subscribe borough, N. H., U.S.A 


. fond F Abhijit C. Bose (17-year-old niece of Ro 
for a relative, a friend, @ school, a library or a tarian—wishes to write to girls aged 15-16 WABASH RAILROAD 
hospital. Or even if you're not! who like movies, sports, music), St. Xavier's 
High School, Patna, India 
—TuHe Hossyvorse Groom 


Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Be the first group in your city to 


MAKE MONEY 
with ROSE DAY 


AN OUTSTANDING PROJECT 

FOR CLUBS, ORGANIZATIONS 

Sponsor a high-profit, city-wide ROSE DAY 
Sell specially-priced Hill pre-packaged premium 
roses. “The most successful project we ever 
sponsored,’ says Springfield, Ohio Lions 
MAKE $1,000, $5,000 .. . YES, $10,000 


Ideal for charity drives. Repeats with greater 
acceptance each year. Suitable for advance sale, 
street sale. or bazaars. Full details including 
prices, samples, campaign hints to authorized 
Organization representatives. Write 


HILL Gord Products 


Dept. 4-D, Richmond, Indiano 
WORLD'S LARGEST CUT-ROSE GROWERS 


Ott 0d 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Selling Direct to Hser 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 
FACTORIES: New York « St. 
Minrfeapo 


Louis 


* Des Moines » Kansus City 


Stripped Gears 





Two dollars will 
tarians or their wit 
stories used under 
Send entries to 
THE Rotarian Mage 
Wacker Drive, 
The following 
Walter Percival, a7 
Rotary Club of 


land 


Angered by a 
speech by one of h 


pot 
toman emperor sen 
lucky speaker to ¢ 
arena to be devour 
The lion 
its victim 
something 
which at once, 
amazement of the 
turned tail 
enclosure, 


was about 
when tl 
softly te 


and re 


the courtier 
“What did you say 
he asked, 

“I said, 
after-dinner 
reply 





Stripped 


Chicago I, 


favorite is 


Har 


‘ed by a 


to the 


Much puzzled, the 
brought 


‘You'll have 
speech! 


My Favorite Story 


be paid to Ro 
es submitting 
this heading 
Gears, 


East 


Illinois 


zine, 30 


from 
of the 


ingay, Eng 


neni ber 


wv after-dinner 
is courtiers, a 
tenced the un 
ippear in the 
lion. 
to pounce on 
1e latter said 
» the animal, 
and 
crowd, 


disgust 
large 


turned to its 


had 
before him 
to the lion?” 


emperor 


to make an 


was the 











SALESMEN WANTED 
FAST SELLING DIAL KAP 
Fits Over Phone 
A Great Advertising Novelty 
Emergency Phone Numbers at a Glance 
FREE SAMPLES - LIBERAL COMMISSIONS 
Acme Mfg Co. 67 Chelmsford St 
Boston 22, Mass Dept. 








SPEECHES .;2:, OCCASION 


A speech for almost 
cially good for club, lodge, church, school, 
business, banquet or community affairs, $2 
Shipped on 10 “days approval to Rotaria 
Keep book 10 days then pay $2 or return 
for full credit 

NATIONAI 
1468 W. Oth St. 


any purpose, espe- 


REFERENCE LIBRARY 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 








SPEAKERS DESK Saag 
19 pos. x . 


a 
~ 


i arnitu re that 


ow ready 
MFG. CO 


Cnicago 


OLD GLORY 
163 W. Harrison St 
Wabash 2-2070 


In Theory 


-Glibly, child psyc holog 


Of problems solved in 
But something happens 
That 


encounter our lit 


y speaks 


an aura joy; 


to all techniques 


le boy! 


THOMAS Usk 


How’s Your Proverb I. Q.? 


You can 
proverbs by supplying 
word or 
verbial 
tions 

1. Who is the 

2. What makes 

3. How is a penny 
Where is there 

Who is the 

What makes one 

will 

When is a friend 

Who is the 

What is better 

Who makes a 

What 

What 
4+. What 


prove 


answer in the 
mothe 
woe 
serval 
How you 
mothe 
makes the 
does a 


goes 


what is a 


] 
15. From 
1 


his quiz was submitte 
\ . 


of ashington, D 


your 


words to make 


than 


mock of 


wise 
before 
foo 
ad by Will 


with 
key 
pro 


prowess 
the correct 
the proper 


following ques 


r of good luck? 
ful want? 


earned? 


many a slip? 


it to the lender? 
twice shy? 


° 


reap 


indeed? 


r of ion? 


invent 
rubies? 
sin? 
mare go? 
son do? 

a fall? 

parted? 
Barker 


soon 


Born .. . Died 


Distinguished 
the cities first 
named 
Italy 


persor 
named, 
Who w 


second 


1. Genoa, 


died in the 


Valladolid 


is were born in 
cities 
ere they? 


Spain 


2. New York City. Oyster Bay, 'N. Y 
3. Domremy, France. Rouen, France. 
4. Wakefield, Va. Mount Vernon, Va 

5. Oologah, Okla. Point Barrow, Alas- 
ka 
Edinburgh, Scotland 

Canada 
Braunau, Austria. 
Milan, Ohio. East 
Elizabethtown, Ky 
ae 
Boston, 


Baddeck, N.S., 


Berlin, Germany. 
Orange, N. J 
Washington, 


Mass 
Shadwell, Va 
Germany 


Philadelphia, Pa 
Monticello, Va 
Eisenach, Eisleben, Ger 
many 

Helena 
York City 


Weimar, 


Corsica. St 
Elwood, Ind New 

Frankfort, Germany 
many 


This quiz 
ler, of Forest 


The 


found on the 


Ajaccio, 
Ger 
Mos 


York 
will be 


Gerard 
New 


submitted by 
Hills, Long Island 


these 
following page. 
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answers to quizzes 


Thumbnail Sketch 
The only occasion on which I can render 
A stirring oration is when 
My thumb or my finger, already quite 
tender, 
Is hit by my hammer again 


—RICHARD WHEELER 


Twice Told “ales 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hears it, never in the tongue 
of him that makes it.—Shakespeare 
Judge to convicted man: “I’m giving 
you the méximum punishment. I'm go 
ing to turn you worry about 
world conditions, profits, 
and the high cost of living.”—The 
Felloe, East MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


loose to 
taxes 


Good 


excess 


There careless 
drivers 40 
had 


TEXAS 


were just as 
years ago, 


—Rotaview, 


many 
but the 
LONGVIEW, 


horses 


more sense 


{ parrot is the only creature gifted 
with the of speech that is 
tent to repeat what it without 
trying to make a good MILWAL 


KEE Journal Magazine 


power con- 
hears 


story.-— 


“Well, you are certainly look 
better than I expected to find you 

“I think it’s because I closely 
your medi- 


Doctor 
ing 

Patient 
followed the 
bottle 


Doctor: 


directions on 
cine 
“Very likely What were 
tient 


tightly 


(grimly): “Keep the bottle 


corked.”—Rotary Felloe, Hun 


TINGTON PARK, CALIFORNIA 


A psychiatrist tells us that talking 
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1 lot of our troubles. We don't 
Talking was started 
hem in the first place.—-The 
BIN, KENTUCKY 


what 


What were you in the last 


“Just a buck private.” 
Hey, Timothy! Tell Dio- 
out his lamp Savannah 

VANNAH, GEORGIA 

hould work eight hours a 
eep eight hours—but not 
ours.—Rotary Digest, New 


SCONSIN 


Every- 
other 
hotarian, FARIBAULT, MIN 


i exchange probl 


how to solve the 


fficer asked this question 


ne traveller 
xy to declare, mz 
replied, “not 
I to understar 
replied, that 
from under 
Rotary (¢ 


VANIA 


officer received a com 
the issue of bre ! 
should not make a fuss 
ities, my man,” he said. “If 
id had that bre 


x the Alps, he'd have eaten 


1 when he 


said the corporal, 


“but it was fresh then.”—Rotary Clock, 
DECATUR, ALABAMA. 


Poise is the quality which enables 
you to buy a new pair of shoes without 
seeming to be aware of the hole in your 


sock.—The Wheel, Jerrerson, lowa 


The telephone of a well-known sur- 
geon's office rang and the doctor an- 
swered it. A voice inquired: “Who is 
this?” 

The doctor readily recognized the 
voice of his 7-year-old son. Although an 
exceedingly busy man, he was always 
ready for a bit of fun, so he replied: 
“The smartest man in the world.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said the boy. “I 
have the wrong number.”—AFCO Di- 
gest 


Sew and Sew 
My last two pair of socks are torn, 
And as I gaze upon them, 
The only thing that I can say 
Is: “Darn them.” 
PHILIP LAZARUS 


Answer to Quiz on Page 62 
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Limerick Corner 


Everything you can do, | can do bet- 
ter’ runs a line from a popular song. 
That may even apply to the writing of 
the first four lines of a limerick—and the 
one way to find out is to try. And the 
time is now! Here's the project: Write 
the first four lines of a limerick and send 
them to The Fixer, in care of The Rotarian 
Magazine, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago |, Illinois. If your contribution is 
selected as the limerick-contest winner of 
the month, you will receive $5. 

** * 

The winning limerick comes this month 
from Mrs. O. L. Nance, wife of a Tip- 
ton, Indiana, Rotarian. Think up a last 
line for it—and send it to The Fixer. If 
yours is one of the “ten best'’ received, 
The Fixer will send you $2. The closing 
date for entries is July 15. 


MISS DEAL 
There came a young tramp to be fed 
| gave him some beans and cornbread 
Said he, “If a MISS 
Would feed me like this, 


MY HOUR 
The housewife whose efforts brought no 
payment would be pleased at the num- 
ber of last lines submitted to complete 
the bobtailed limerick about her in The 
Rotarian for January. Recall the lines? 
Here they are again: 


Said a housewife, "I scrub and | scour 
And wash dishes and clothes by the hour. 
1 am butler and maid, 
But never get paid, 


The Fixer had quite a time picking the 
“ten best''—but here they are: 


But for strength in my home, I'm THE 
TOWER.” 


(F.C.B8. Lawrence, member of the Rotary 
Club of Upper Norwood, England.) 
His ‘peaches and cream’ has gone sour.” 

(Virgil A. Parker, !11, member of the 

Rotary Club of Springfield, Oregon.) 

To get bee vd 1 must make it with flour.” 
(Ray R. Wells, member of the Ro- 

tary Club of Erie, Pennsylvania.) 


Love and kisses, my dear, are your dower.” 
(Dr. A. S. MacFarlane, member of the Rotary 
Club of Fredericton, New Brunswick, Canada.) 

Only praise, a hope for more power!” 

Mrs. L. B. Manning, wife of a 
Philipsburg, Montana, Rotarian.) 
I'm supposed to have atomic power.” 
(Herbert L. Kayton, member of the 
Rotary Club of Savannah, Georgia.) 

For the meals that others devour.” 

Edmund H. Thorne, member of the 
Rotary Club of Hartford, Connecticut.) 


Yet my folks do nothing but glower.” 
(Mrs. H. S. Cunningham, wife of a 
Riverhead, New York, 

I'm your sweetie? Well, I'm turning sour!” 
(lan M. Strange, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Antioch, California.) 

Still in back of the throne I'm the power. 
(Thomas Lamont, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Auckland, New Zealand.) 
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Servic e Emblems 
for those who deserve 


Original designs — finest quality 


write for complete information 





VUNCHES sheets ond covers of ony size 
ov weight, quickly, occurately 


BINDS up to 250 books an hour with 
colorful GBC plastic bindings 


BIND THIS MODERN WAY 
right in your own OFFICE 
or 


Add prestige ...color...atten- 
tion-compelling appearance to 
reports, presentations, catalogs. 
GBC plastic binding equipment* 
quickly ... easily... economically 
binds loose pages of all sizes 
into handsome custom-made 
booklets. Pages turn easily... 
lie flat. Complete office equip 
ment costs less than a type- 
writer...saves 50% over old- 
fashioned fastener-type covers. 
Anyone can operate, 

*PATENTS PENDING 


f, 2. SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
MEMO | Send today for information 
and 2 handy pocket memo 
books bound on this equig- 
~ ment. No obligation. 
General Binding Corporation 
808 W. Belmont Ave., Dept. TR-5 
Chicago 14, lil. 
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IT’S LATER THAN 
which is a thought 


should ig- 
small 


you think 
to remind us that we 
nore no longer that still 
voice (perhaps it’s the wife’s) that 
asks: Why not a 
year planned around the Rotary 


vacation this 


Convention at Atlantic City 

Turn to page 16 for a glimpse 
of possibilities. No city on the 
North American Continent offers 
more, for Atlantic Citv was built 
to the blueprint of making its vis- 
itors happy Add to the delights 
of the Boardwalk the 
tonic offered by the Convention 


cerebral 


program, described on page 14 by 
Leo E 
well-rounded opportunity to re- 
fresh the body, the mind, and the 
spirit. 

P.S.—A memo just now dropped 


Golden, and you have a 


before us advises that the Phila- 
delphia Rotary Club will open a 
“House of Friendship” at the 30th 
Street Station in its citv—for the 
convenience of Rotary folk en 
route to or from Atlantic City. A 
typically thoughtful way of en- 
hancing the Conventioner’s enjoy- 
ment and of spreading goodwill! 


GOODWILL? 
There is challenge in what Jules 
Romains has to say about it else- 
where in these pages. There is a 
warning in it for all men and na 
tions who possess the attribute 
At the very least, to judge 


discussions the article h 


trom 
as genel 
ated among friends and colleagues 


+ 


who have read i here is consid 


erable provocation for serio ! 
flection in 
your “fire 
regular Cl 
find laun 
worth-wh 
subject Vel 


tary—in 7’) 


THERE'S NOTHING NEW 


about the is so-called 


profit system lled the 
profit or loss system 

gest that there woul 

persons soured to 


were more empl 


fact that in a_ free-enterprise 
world our freedom of choice in- 
volves the possibility of losing as 
well as gaining. Recently Sir Er- 
nest Benn, a successful British 
businessman, with the help of The 
Times of London, reviewed more 
than 100 books on economics. In 
fewer than 5 percent of them was 
anything discovered on the sub- 
ject of losses, but every author dis- 
cussed profits in detail 

Of course, it’s pleasanter to 
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IDEALS are like 
stars. You will not succeed in 
touching them with your hands, 
but like the seafaring man on 
the desert of waters, you 
choose them as your guides, 
and, following them, you reach 
your destiny. 

—Carl Schurz 


think about the sunny side of 
life, but gray days do come when 
an umbrella will prove useful 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, SR., 
we recall, used to require his sons 
to earn spending money. Their 
duties were jobs around the 
house, but they were specific and 
the doing of them carried out the 
idea that money is something to 
be earned. That seems a little old 
fashioned now, perhaps, but if so 
it is because of a lopsided empha- 
sis upon profits and handouts 

A surprisingly large number of 
educators are aware of the prob- 
lem. They're battling against in 
difference and 
conservatism to 


entrenched aca- 
make 


courses in arithmetic, for exam 


demi 


ple, more practical by setting up 
little model stores and _ other 
businesses in the classroom. It 
could be that in the school system 
of vour own town there’s such a 
program and that its sponsor 
needs understanding encourage- 
ment from Maybe 
you're the one to supply it 


What 


taxpayers 


brought all this on was, 


probably, a rereading of Fred Son- 
dern’s story about some business 
education currently being tried on 
a group of maturer minds. 

HERE’S A TEXT 
for a sermon—which could be de- 
livered as appropriately in a Rota- 
ry Club as in a church. It comes 
from General Omar N. Bradley 
and is this: “Today we would 
trade all military power for a cen- 
tury of peace.” 

And here’s more from the same 
man: “The world has achieved 
brilliance without wisdom, power 
without conscience. Ours is a 
world of nuclear giants and eth- 
ical infants.” 

These words are especially sig- 
nificant from a man who as Chair- 
man of the Army-Navy-Air Force 
Joint Chiefs of Staff of the most 
powerful nation of the Western 
world might be expected to be 
“military-minded.” To us, they 
put things in proper perspective. 


A ROTARY RAFFLE? 
Many a Club seeking cash for a 
worthy project has pondered that 
question. Here is guidance offered 
by the Board of Directors of Ro- 
tary International 
It is assumed that the activities of a 
Rotary Club will always be such as to 
promote the highest regard for the or- 
ganization on the part of both Ro- 
tarians and non-Rotarians. Therefore, 
it is expected that no Rotary Club will 
raise money by lotteries or raffles in a 


country where such activity is not 


looked upon with complete favor. 


NOT TO KNOW WHAT HAPPENS 
in the United Nations these days 


is the mark of a careless citizen 
Newspapers and radios usually do 
an excellent job of reporting. But 
it’s unfortunately true, as Dean 
Acheson remarked recently, “It 
makes more news for two dele- 
gates in the General Assembly to 
insult one another than it does for 
the Children’s Emergency Fund 
to inoculate millions of children 
against tuberculosis Such re- 
ports as the one this month on the 
‘D. P.’s” may help balance it up 


THE KIND OF MEN 
drawn to Rotary is, we think, 
pretty well indexed by a survey 
made of “Old No. 1” in Chicago 
Over 90 percent of its members 
are affiliated with some church 
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"The bonds Wiliam and I bought 
for our countrys defense 
helped build house for us! 


HCW U. S. SAVINGS BONDS PAID OFF FOR 
MRS. ROSE NYSSE OF BRISTOL, PA. 


“‘There’s nothing more wonderful than a house 
and garden of your own,” says Mrs. Nysse. 
‘And there’s no surer way to own one than 
to save for it through U. S. Savings Bonds 
and the Payroll Savings Plan!” 





Mrs. Rose Nysse says, “In 
1942 William and I 
started making U.S. Sav 
ings Bonds a part of our 
plan for financial security. 
I joined the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan at the Sweet- 
heart Soap Co. where I’m 
a supervisor, and began 
buying a $100 bond each 
month. I knew that my 
money was safe and work- 
ing for me all the time. 
Buying U. S. Savings 
Bonds is one of the surest, 
safest savings methods!” 














“Savings Bonds alone 
made a $5,000 down pay- 
ment on our house!”’ says 
Mrs. Nysse. “Altogether, 
we've saved $8,000 just 
in bonds bought through 
Payroll Savings, and 
we're keeping right on 
with the plan. And when 
we retire, our bonds will 
make the difference be- 
tween comfort and just 
getting by. Bond buying 
is a patriotic and practi- 
cal way of building a 
cash reserve!” 











You can do what the Nusses are doin 
-+the time to start is now! 


Maybe you can’t save quite as much as William 
and Rose Nysse, maybe you can save more. 
But the important thing is to start now! It 
only takes three simple steps. 


1. Make the big decision—to put saving first— 
before you even draw your pay. 


2. Decide to save a regular amount systematically, 
week after week, or month after month. Even 
small sums, saved on a systematic basis, become a 
large sum in an amazingly short time! 


3. Start saving automatically by signing up today 
in the Payroll Savings Plan where you work or 
the Bond-A-Month Plan where you bank. You 
may save as little as $1.25 a week or as much as 
$375 a month. If you can set aside just $7.50 
weekly, in 10 years you'll have bonds and interest 
worth $4,329.02 cash! 


You'll be providing security not only for 
yourself and your family, but for the blessed 
free way of life that’s so important to us all. 
And in far less time than you think, the finan- 
cial independence the Nysses enjoy will be 
yours to enjoy as well! 


FOR YOUR SECURITY, AND YOUR COUNTRY’S TOO, SAVE NOW— 
THROUGH REGULAR PURCHASE OF U. S. SAVINGS BONDS! 
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A rich and forcetul story of one man's fight 
to preserve his ideals ond his own integrity 
while his heart wos torn with a love thot 
could not be realized. 


IT’S YOURS —this season's great best 
seller by America’s favorite story-teller 
—a magnificent new novel of family 
conflict and intrigue by the author of 
DYNASTY OF DEATH and THIS SIDE OF 
INNOCENCE. 


Tat OR CALDWELL, here, gives you some of 

yest reading you have ever had. With plot and 

Jot, THE BALANCE WHEEL has the shrewd char- 
acterization and knowledge of human desires and weak- 
esses which have distinguished all of this novelist’s 

t-selling works 

a small Pennsylvania town, it is the story of the 
Witrmann brothers—four men struggling among 

ves to Convert to their own confli ung purposes 


plus 
THE BEST LOVED POEMS OF 
LONGFELLOW 


THE HOME PLACE 
SSS 69 Fred Gipson 


heir roguish Texas Ranger gra 


The Home Plac 


PEOPLES BOOK CLUB 
P.O. Box 6570A, Chicege 80, Illinois 


I want 


try that bred tt 


1as everything f 


ndustrial plant which they control 
ittmann’s secret love for his brother's wife 


fict to a raging and startling climax—told 


nitable Taylor Caldwell suspense 


3.40 


What a wonderful opportunity to get thi 


Publisher's 


big powerful 


novel. You simply cannot afford to pass up this chance! 


A *10°° 


ALL 3 


VALUE ................ 


For $$87 


ONLY 


WITH MEMBERSHIP IN PEOPLES 


tele) aaa St): 


(SEARS “FAMILY” BOOK CLUB) , \ 


JUST LOOK WHAT YOU GET! Taylor Caldwell’s 


_ powerful, new novel plus the collection of LONGFELLOW as 


enrollment gifts plus THE HOME PLACE as your first Club selec- 
tion—all of them—yes, all 3 of these exciting, entertain- 
ing books, for only $1” when you join Peoples Book Club! 


What a big generous sample of wonderful reading 
and tremendous savings Peoples Book Club brings 
you with this spectacular offer! Simply by mail- 
ing the coupon below, you become a member of 
Peoples Book Club and at once get the two best 
selling books plus the handsome volume of Long 
fellow—all 3 books—/or /ess than the publisher's list 


price of any one 


Why deny yourself any longer? 

Chances are you overlooked books like these, or 
maybe you never did get around to the reading 
you promised yourself. So here's a way aot only 
of getting books you want to read and own, but 
also of having them for so little, plus receiving 
extra bonus books as dividends without charge 


Reading for you and all your family to enjoy 
To thousands of book lovers all over America, 
membership in Peoples Book Club means money- 
saving reading pleasure at its best—a home library 
of beautiful books in handsome, matched bindings 
for everyone in your family to enjoy. And because 
Peoples Book Club selections are good, clean, 
wholesome books that will give hours of absorb- 
ing reading free of any objectionable subject mat- 


PEOPLES BOOK CLUB 


ter, they cao always be displayed in your home 
with pride and discussed with confidence. 


You save up to 66% on Club books 

As a member of Peoples Book Club, you will con- 
tinue to receive beautiful and exclusive editions of 
absorbing new books selling from $2.75 to $3.75 
at publishers’ list prices, for the sensationally low 
price of only $1.87 each. You will also get an earned- 
bonus book—worth from $3.50 to $5.00 at pub- 
lishers’ list prices—with every fourth Club book 
purchased in addition w the two bonus books 
offered above as your enrollment gifts. Jury-tested 
books chosen with the help of the Club's own mem- 
bers are announced through The Peoples Choice 
Magazine which is sent to you without extra 
charge. You may purchase as few as four Club 
selections a year and still have full privileges of 
membership. 


Act now—save $8.13 

Accept this exciting offer right now and begin to 
enjoy hours and hours of money-saving reading 
pleasure you never dreamed existed. Send no 
money. You may pay after you receive the 3 books 
pictured and described above. 





